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SKETCH OF J. MURRAY CASE. 


A note received from J. Murray Case informs us that 
in a few days he and his family will sail for Europe, 
where he intends to remain for a long time. Few names 
are better known to the milling and grain handling pub- 
lic than that of Mr. Case and the company to which he 
has given his name, though he has now retired 


ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


At last Russia appears to have awakened to the fact that 
if she would get the full value of the abundant store of 
grain with which she has been blessed, she must make 


very different arrangements for warehousing and preserv. 
ing her harvests. It is announced that, after talking the 


ernment is the news that reaches us from the well-known 
grain depot of Jeletz, in the province of Orel. The 
Zemstvo, or county council, of that district have, with 
some assistance, we believe, from the Government, raised 
the first elevator in Russia, which is built and fitted 
on modern principles. The elevator, which, after having 
been formally opened with the religious ceremonies ob- 

served on such occasions in Russia, is now at 


=—— 


from participation in its affairs, and a brief 


work receiving and storing grain, was built by 


sketch of his career will, no doubt, be welcome 


native talent, but its machinery was supplied 


to the reader. 


by Mr. George Luther of Brunswick, who 


John Murray Case was born on a farm near 


has gained a world-wide reputation for the 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1842, and lived on a 


erection and fitting of elevators. The build- 


farm until the war broke out, when he enlisted 
inthe Federal Army. In July, 1863, he was 
wounded in battle at Jackson, Miss., and sent 
North. Soon afterward he was discharged, 
and, returning home, he engaged in teaching 
school. About ayear after he married a mill 
owner’s daughter, Miss Hannah May Stewart, 
and for several years was engaged in operating 
his father-in-law’s mill at Athens, Ohio, during 
which time he invented the Case Turbine 
Water Wheel and organized a company to man- 
ufacture the same. 

He soon sold out his interest in this company 
and moved to Columbus, Ohio, where he made 
arrangements for the manufacture of a new 
and improved wheel, but the panic of 1876 and 

_ 1877 closed the shops and put an end to his en- 
terprise. 

Soon afterward he invented the Case Puri- 
fier, and borrowing a small sum of money he 
rented a rodm 14 feet square, and in that built 
the first machine, which proved a success. 

. Several more were built in this room, after 
which he moved into more commodious quar- 
ters and took a partner, Mr. Otway Watson. 
Since then the business has grown rapidly, and 
the company’s goods have found a ready mar- 
ket in both hemispheres. 


ing measures 50 meters in length (the meter is, 
roughly, 3 feet 3 inches), 20 in breadth and 20 
in height. A 35-horse power engine furnishes 
power to the machinery, which is said to be 
as complete as can be desired for a modern 
elevator. Jeletz lies in the fertile ‘‘Black 
Lands,” as they are called, of Russia, and it is 
hoped that a good deal of grain not intended 
to be stored long will come to the Jeletz ele- 
vator to be graded by the inspector, an official 
who, although permanently attached to the 
elevator, is not in any way under the control 
of the elevator committee, but is solely re. 
sponsible to the Minister of Commerce. This 
is a very wise provision, and one eminently 
calcuJated to raise the value of the inspector’s 
certificate in the eyes of the world. The ele- 
vator is connected by sidings with two main 
lines of railway, and is fitted with machinery 
by which eight wagons can be loaded or un- 
loaded in the course of an honr; the grain wil] 
be taken to this elevator in farmers’ and other 
conveyances, and will reach the port in bulk 
where it is to be shipped—7Zhe Miller, Lon- 
don, Hing. 


Of course the rate in grain to Duluth was 


raised as soon as the tide began to set that 


Mr. Case has invented a large number of 


way. Such is the manner of monopoly.— 


milling machines, and has probably obtained 


Omaha Bee. 


more patents on mill machinery than any 


Canadian insurance companies have an- 


other man in this country. He is a true 


nounced a reduction in premiums upon all ves- 


_ genius, whose superior talents none can ques- 
tion. 


Me A prominent commission merchant in the city of 
_ Toledo, Ohio, a short time ago was thunderstruck upon 
receiving a telegram from a Chicago elevator company, 
_ which read as follows: ‘‘Offer you two carloads minced 
eats twenty-nine half.” A repetition of the dispatch 


; made it read thus: ‘‘Offer you two cars mixed oats, 
” 


J. MURRAY CASE. 


matter over for years, the Russian Government has at 
length granted a large sum for the construction of eleva- 
tors at Odessa, and four of the principal stations on the 
Southwestern Railway. The Odessa elevator is to be able 
to store 165,000 qrs. of grain, and is estimated to cost half 
a million roubles, or somewhere about £50,000. But bet- 
ter still than this sudden accession of energy to the Gov- 


sels which carry a store of oil for the purpose 
of putting it on the water during storms. 


The aggregate receipts of Western grain and flour re- 
duced to wheat, in New York City last year was 106,000, - 
000 bushels, against 127,500,000 bushels in 1887 and 131,- 
000,000 bushels in 1886. The lowest receipts in the last 
twelve years was in 1$77, when only 103,000,000 bushels 
were received. In 1880 the receipts amounted to 169,000, - 
000 bushels. 
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MORTON’S REVERSIBLE TREAD 
POWER. 


Several months ago we presented our readers with an 
illustration and description of Morton’s Celebrated Tread 
Horse Powers for grain elevators, built hy Morton Mfg. 
Co., and we now take pleasure in submitting a cut and 
description of their mounted power, which has many 
novel and convenient features not to be found in other 
tread powers. Although this power is more especially 
designed for farm purposes, or wherever a portable power 
is in demand, there may be some cases in the grain busi- 
ness where this power can be used to better advantage 
than the stationary. 

On each side of the power is fastened a large bracket 
or thimble skein, with six bolts running through the en- 
tire width of the machine, which makes everythiog per- 
fectly solid. These skeins or brackets form the axles on 
which the large cart wheels revolve, and inside these axles 
are hung self-supporting and self-adjusting boxes in which 
the main shaft revolves. The bearings are ten inches 
long, making it impossible under any circumstances for 
the shaft to bind. These are provided with an oil cham- 
ber, and the oil cannot get out only as it works out 
through the bearings on the main shaft. It then drips 
through the brackets or skeins and oils the large wheels, 
and by unlocking the rack bars and 
lowering them, any desired eleva- 
tion can be obtained, according to 
“ work required. When not in ope- 
ration, the elevation can be turned 
down, and the horse stands the 
same as in a stall. The power 
never has to run with a cross belt, 
as it is reversible. 

The chain is made of the best 
malleable iron, and each cog in the 
chain is a small roller, which in- 
stead of rubbing, as the teeth of 
gear wheels do, rolls into each cog 
of the pinion, which greatly re- 
duces the friction. The chain is 
ribbed up heavy, and has. long 
bearings at each joint. The traverse 
wheels are all turned up jn a lathe, 
and the crossrods are made of steel, 


THE SUPPRESSION OF BUCKET- 
SHOPPING. 


The ‘“‘bucket-shop” evil and the means of suppressing 
the same have been, as our readers are aware, very fully 
considered in Bradstreet’s. In particular we have en- 
deayored to indicate clearly what have seemed to us the 
weak points of the efforts made in New York state toreg- 
ulate or extirpate the bucket shops, and, going further, 
we have suggested a measure of legislation which, if en- 
forced, would do away with these excrescences upon 
legitimate trade. It may not be out of place at present 
to recall the conclusion to which our examination led us, 
with a view of comparing them with subsequent develop- 
ments. 

From the outset we took the position that the business 
of bucket-shopping could not be successfully attacked 
through the medium of the civil law alone, and that the 
true remedy, so far as one could be applied through leg- 
islation, was to be found in bringing the business specific- 
ally within the prohibition of the penal statutes against 
gambling. It will be remembered that toward the close 
of the year 1887 an attempt was made to secure the con- 
viction of a bucket-shop proprietor in New York under 
the gambling law of the state. In an issue published be- 
fore the prosecution was concluded we said: 


or practicing any one of the prohibited games or devices 
or hazards designated in the other sections. 


devices and hazards which were in the legislative mind 
when the gambling act was passed, and there was no in- 
tention manifest to include all matters of hazard, which 
might involve many legal transactions by forced con- 
struction. 


the law of the state. It is not absolutely final, since our 
furtber appeal may be taken within the state, namely, to 
the Court of Appeals. 
ground principles 

which requires that penal statutes shall be strictly and not 


liberally construed, and it is unlikely that the Court of — 


Appeals will disturb it. 
The question now again recurs, in view of this decis- 


ion, what steps shall be taken to extirpate the bucket- — 


shop evil? We can only reiterate what we have often 
said before, viz., secure the passage of legislation bring- 
ing the bucket-shop business specifically within the 
statutes against gambling. We presented nearly two 
yearsago a draft of a measure with this object in view 

adapted to New York state, which we reprint below: _ 
Sec. —. (1) 
gambling contained in Chapter IX of Title XI of the 
Penal Code of this state, shall apply 


now carried on in or by institutions 
or places commonly known as buck- 
et shops, or by persons, corpora- 
tions or associations keeping the 
same, and to all contracts, agree- 
ments, transactions or acts, in the 
nature of bets or wagers upon the 
future variation of the prices of any 
article or articles of merchandise, or 
of any security or securities, or of 
any other property or commodities 
whatsoever, and all such contracts, 


agreements, transactions or acts 


hereby declared to be acts of gam- 
bling. 


(2) It shall be unlawful for any 


thus making an easy running and 


most durable chain. The wheels 
being turned true, cause the power 
to run easier, chain and cross rods 
to last longer, and gives much 
more power, as there is less friction to overcome. 

The automatic governor gives a uniform motion which 
can be regulated fast or slow by running the balls out and 
in on the levers, as the action is the same as an engine 
governor. It is reversible acting, the same no matter 
which way the machine is running. The machine can be 
governed to run a fanning mill without any variation of 
speed, and when the power is run to its fullest capacity, 
should the belt run off the speed will not be increased to 
any perceptible difference. One of these governors is 
furnished with every machine, and guarantee it to act and 
to control the motion under all circumstances. 

It is reversible, and has an adjustable elevation. It has 
a malleable chain and roller cogs that drive direct. The 
elevation can be changed when horses are in the power; 
secures lags with a bail. It has a guaranteed perfect 
governor; can be adjusted to run both light and heavy 
machinery. When not operating, it can be set on a level. 
The elevation can be changed without changing the ten- 
sion on the belt. The drive wheel is in a position where 
the belt has no obstructions. It has self-oiling and _ self- 
adjusting boxes. The manufacturers claim that two 
horses on this power equal three to five on a sweep, and 
that the machine will do a greater variety of work, that 
itis more easily moved, more quickly put in line with 
driven machinery, takes up less floor room, and is easier 
on horses than other powers. It is built for one, two or 
three horses. For further particulars the reader can ad- 
dress Morton Mre. Co., Romeo, Mich. 


Some of the Cincinnati grain snd commission men have 
instructed their correspondents not to ship grain over the 
“Big Four” when it is possible to do otherwise. Hereto- 
fore they have never paid their freight bills until the end 
of the month, and now the “‘Big Four’ has demanded 
that the freight be paid before the grain is delivered. 


MORTON S REVEKSIBLE TREAD POWER, 


The result of the prosecution yet remains to be seen. It 
is one thing to dec'are a contract void in a civil suit on 
the ground that it is a gambling contract; it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to hold the same transaction an act of gam- 
bling within the penalties imposed by the criminal law. 
The courts, it should be recollected, display a constant in- 
disposition to extend the provisions of the criminal law by 
construction. Those who are anxious to bring about the 
extirpation of the bucket shops should secure the passage 
of legislation bringing the bucket-shop business specific- 
ally within the prohibitions of the penal statutes against 
gambling. 

The bucket-shop proprietor was, as it happened, con- 
victed under the state statute against gambling, but this 
did not change our view of the law in the least. In com- 
menting upon the decision of the court, refusing a motion 
to direct a verdict of acquittal, we remarked that it was 
based upon a liberal instead of a strict construction of the 
Penal Code, and said: 

It may fairly be questioned whether, in New York 
state at least, criminal prosecutions against bucket-shop 
proprietors for gambling under the existing law, if tested 
in the court of last resort, would be successful. The New 
York statute against gambling explicitly defines the acts 
which are criminal under that head, and fictitious trans- 
actions in wheat, corn, pork, oil, or in railway stocks, 
are not to be found there. 

An interesting commentary on these remarks has been 
recently furnished by the general term of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, which has reversed the 
conviction of Tedd, the bucket-shop proprietor, upon 
grounds almost identical with those set forth above. The 
court said that it did not follow that because bucket-shop 
transactions were wagers and void and unenforceable as 
contracts, they constituted a crime under the Penal Code. 
The object of the section under which the defendant was 
indicted was to prevent the use of any place for playing 


person or persons, or any corpora- 
tion, association or society to keep 
within this state any place of the 
kind commonly known as a bucket 
shop, or any store, office or other 
place wherein is conducted or per- 
mitted the pretended or fictitious 
buying or selling on margins of any article or articles of 
merchandise, or of any mercantile or agricultural or other 
products, or of any securities, commodities or property of 
whatsoever kind, without any intention to receive or de- 
liver the same, or wherein are conducted or permitted 
contracts, agreements, transactions or acts in the nature 
of bets or wagers upon the future variation of the 
prices of any article or articles of merchandise, or of 
any security or securities, or of any commodities or prop- 
erty whatsoever, and the keeping of any such place or 


places is hereby prohibited. It shall be unlawful for any — 


person or persons, or any corporation, association or so- 
ciety within this state to make or enter into any contract, 
agreement, transaction or act of the kind above referred 
to, and ali such contracts, agreements, transactions or 
acts are hereby prohibited. ; 

Sec. —. 
the provisions of the preceding section, whether acting 
individually or as a member of any partnership, cor- 
poration, association or society, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. : 

A measure of this kind would not require any forced 
construction to be made to cover the business of bucket- 
shopping, and if properly and energetically enforced 
would soon put an end to the evil as far as the state of 
New York is concerned.—Bradstreet's, 


Some German chemists who have been investigating 
the variations in the composition of wheat, which appear 
to be due to differences of seasons and climate, find that 
the highest proportion of albuminoids and gluten occurs 
in grain which has been rapidly matured, in which the 
respective percentages are 13.17 and 18.08, When wheat 
does not ripen within 130 days the amount of albuminoids 
is reduced to 12 47, and the gluten only forms to the ex- 
tent of 9.22 per cent. Small grains are always rich in 
gluten, and the large grains are equally rich in starch. 


The transac. 
tions of the defendant formed no part of the methods, — 


This decision, as will be seen, entirely bears — 
out our view of the law. For the present it constitutes — 


It is, however, based on oneofthe — 
of Anglo-American jurisprudence — 


All of the provisions relative to gaming or — 


to the business and transactions — 


Any p2rson who knowingly violates any of — 
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THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


PROSPECT OF AN EARLY SPRING,—-WINTER WHEAT JUST 
COMMENCING TO GROW —REPORTS AS TO ITS CON- 
DITION FAVORABLE.— SPRING WHEAT SEEDING 
COMMENCING.—CORN, STOCKS ON HAND AND 
MOVEMENT.— OATS.—MILLING SITUATION. 


BY 8S. THORNTON K. PRIME. 


No. II. 


Every one seems to be calculating and making their 
plans for an early spring. In fact we have it with us to- 
day. A very general absence of snow; no frost in the 
ground, and in many portions of Minnesota and Dakota 
farmers have already commenced seeding on a limited 
scale. In the winter wheat belt the wheat has begun to 
grow slowly, and we are now all ready to go to work and 
carefully watch and observe all the conditions which sur- 
round the seeding of the spring grains. 

The first question around which there is already a greut 
deal of doubt as to the ultimate outcome is the seeding of 
frosted wheat. So many will have to rely upon poor 
wheat or no wheat at all for seed. 

The winter wheat crop so far has made but little 
growth, but at the same time it generally seems to be 
promising. Texas reports that they have had an exceeding- 
ly mild winter and the crop is growing now very rapidly. 
There is very little old wheat left in the state. ‘The 
flouring trade at present is dull. 

Working up toward the north in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, the growing crop is in fine condition. The 
weather is now favorable for a rapid development of the 
plants. Farmers are busy plowing their land, and with a 
continuance of the present weather the ground will be in 
condition for planting by the 20th inst. There is some 
improvement noted in the local demand for mill products. 
There is also more inquiry for flour from Southern points, 
but dealers however buy very cautiously. 

Reports from Northern Missouri show some improve- 
ment in the winter wheat condition over my last report. 
The wheat however is very small as yet. Very little 
growfng weather. Southern Missouri reports that the 
frost is now out of the ground, and there has been no 
damage from the recent freeze. 

In Western Missouri since the drop in the price of 
‘wheat, very little is moving. Orders for flour are decreas- 
ing. Millers do not seem to care to purchase any great 
amount of wheat at the present time. 

Eastern and Central Kansas report that the winter 
wheat has as yet begun to grow but little. The general 
conditions are good. Wheat is now quite generally out 
of farmers’ hands. 

Southern Kansas also reports the wheat starting up and 
making a very good stand, and the majority of the re- 
ports are of a very encouraging character. 

The flour trade is dull. Mills are depending very Tate. 
ly for wheat from the farmers direct. These supplies now 
are running down to a very low point, and the opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that Kansas will go into the 
new crop season with less wheat than there has been in 
the country for a good mavy years. 

Southern Illinois reports that winter is practically over, 
that the wheat is just beginning to green up. The crop 
is reported in first-class condition. Many of the fields are 
as green as the middle of April. 

The mills generally during the last ten days have been 
running on longer time than during January or February 
but the demand now for flour has stopped. There is no 
old wheat moving, and the wheat of last year was mar- 
keted more closely than usual. 

Central Indiana reports that the wheat is not showing 
the growth that it should. In fact, it is showing no 
growth at all, and it is very singular after going through 
so mild a winter that the wheat does not look better. 
Mills have been able to place a few orders for export and 
are now making a little better time. 

Northern Indiana reports the wheat as looking better 
than last season. There is very little wheat in farmers’ 


hands. Many of the mills are running on full time. 


Ohi» reports favorable condition, although the last few 
days have been quite trying on the wheat. That all the 
surplus wheat in the state and more beside will be needed 
by the mills before harvest. Millers are only buying 
from hand to mouth. Until the recent drop in the price 
of wheat farmers’ deliveries had been quite free. 

a 


Central Michigan reports the ground bare and weather 
cold. The stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands are light 
Not over 20 per cent. back. 

Milling has picked up a little, but the markets are in 
such an unsteady shape and buyers are holding off and 
only purchasing as little as possible. 

The California situation is yet one of considerable 
doubt. Unless rain comes in abundance within the next 
thirty days the crops will be light this year. At present, 
however, they are green and look well. This is due to 
the phenomenal foggy weather of winter. 

Oregon reports the plowing and seeding being pushed 
as fast as possible. Warm weather has commenced and 
the crop prospects are now favorable. The acreage of 
’89 will far surpass that of any other year. 

Reports from the Province of Ontario say that up to the 
first of March the whole of Ontario was well covered with 
snow; since then there has been a steady thaw, leaving 
the fields in the western and southern part of the prov- 
ince exposed. 

While there are no reports yet of damage, there is con- 
siderable anxiety felt as to the present situation of the 
crop. The mills are not well supplied with wheat and 
trade is dull. Few of the mills are running on full time. 

The above reports cover practically the great grain- 
growing areas of winter wheat in the Northwest, South- 
west and on the Pacific coast, and the situation can be 
summed up about as follows: 

We have had an extraordinary mild, favorable winter 
for wheat, and the month of March has not developed any 
weather as yet to damage the crop. The fact must not 
be lost sight of, however, that the wheat is very slow in 
starting up. Kansas makes the best showing of any 
state in the winter wheat belt so far as condition is con- 
cerned, and n> state shows its reserves more closely mar- 
keted than this state. There is very little difference in 
the general conditions of Missouri and Illinois. Indiana 
at the present time is a little off color, but the northern 
and southern portions of the state send in very favorable 
reports. 

There is a uniform condition all over the state of Ohio. 
The winter wheat crop of Michigan is backward, owing 
more to its geographical position than from any other 
cause, I regard the outlook at the present time in Cali 
fornia as critical, the success of the wheat and barley 
crops depending on the rainfall for the next thirty days. 


CORN SITUATION. 


In Nebraska the movement at the present time is very 
light, and only comés out when farmers cannot hold. The 
movement until plowing and seeding is over will show no 
increase. So far the spring has been very dry in Ne- 
braska. 

Iowa reports that the state is full of corn yet. Farmers 
have not been free sellers. Feeders have been paying 25 
cents a bushel, but dealers could not. 

There is a great deal of poor corn in the state of IIli- 
nois, and at the same time a great deal that is good. 
Farmers, however, have sold during the last month 
but little corn. Early in the season the movement was 
free, yet farmers as a class, take the whole country over, 
are not ‘‘bulls” on corn. 

There has not been in Illinois anything like as much 
corn cribbed this winter as in former seasons. We have 
had such a fine, dry winter for shelling corn that farmers 
have sold it in that shape and dealers have shipped it out 
at once. 

I think this is the reason that we hear of so little corn 
in crib at railroad stations as compared with former 
years. 
: SPRING WHEAT. 

There is every prospect now that the seeding of spring 
wheat will commence at least twenty days if not thirty 
days earlier than last year. Nothing now but rain and 
cold weather can prevent it. The snow is all gone in 
Minnesota and Dakota; the frost is coming out of the 
ground very rapidly, and already North and South Da- 
kota have some wheat in the ground. That every acre 
available will be seeded to spring wheat there is not the 
slightest doubt. 

OATS. 

‘I'here are plenty of oats yet in the country. This has 
become a great crop in every sense of the word, to the 
farmer. It has been surer and paid him better during 
the last four or five years than anything else he has put 
into the ground. Some idea of the vast consumption may 
be gained from the fact that our markets at grain centers 
never seem to be glutted with oats. Already in Southern 
Illinois the seeding of oats has commenced, and it will 


not be many days if the present weather continues before 
the ground will be in condition all over the country for 
the seeding of this crop. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The spring opens dry. The winter wheat has not yet 
fairly started to grow. Weare on the eve of spring 
wheat seeding. The reserves of winter and spring wheat 
both reduced to a lower point than usual. 

There is yet plenty of cornin the country, its future 
movement depending now entirely on the conditions 
which surround the crop of 1889. The preparation of the 
ground is now just commencing. All things con- 
sidered the outlook is far more encouraging for a good 
season than it was at this date in 1888. 
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LATE PATENTS. 


Issaed on February 19, 1889. 

Bauine Press.—Joseph K. Bywaters, Paris, Tex. (No 
model.) No. 398,312. Serlal No. 279,411. Filed July 
9, 1888 

Car Mover.—Joseph P. Halpin, Wyandotte, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 397,911. Serial No. 274,523. Filed 
May 21, 1888. 

Corn SHELLER.--John H. Gilman, Ottawa, II1., as- 
signor to the King & Hamilton Company, same place. 


(No model.) No. 398,146. Serial No. 272,702. Filed 
May 3, 1888. 
Issued on February 26, 1889. 
Baa Fasrener.—William Roemer, Newark, N. J. 


(Model.) No. 398,542. Serial No. 284,787. Filed Sept. 
7, 1888. 


WirkeE Bettina —Thomas Midgley, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to James E. Emerson, same place. 
(No mcdel.) No. 398,428. Serial No. 275,579. Filed 
May 31, 1888. 

Wire Be.ttine.—Thomas Midgley, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to James E. Emerson, same place. 
(No medel.) No. 398,427. Serial No. 288,626. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1888. 


WrRE BELTING.—Thomas Midgley, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to James E. Emerson, same place. 
(No model.) No. 398,429. Serial No. 288,628. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1888. 


Car STARTER.—John H. Palmer, Rockaway, N. J. 
(No model.) No. 398,488. Serial No. 278,064. Filed 
May 7, 1888: 

Friction Ciurcu.—Frederick H. Laforge, Wa'er- 
bury, Conn., and Hugh J. Parker, Philadelphia, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 398,628. Serial No. 291,248. Filed Nov. 
19, 1888. 


GRAIN-WEIGHING APpPpaARATUS.—LeRoy C. Tryon, 
Marseilles, assignor of one-balf to Clarence E. Tryon, 
Ottawa, Ill. (No model.) No. 3898478. Serial No. 
284,664. Filed Sept. 5, 1888. 


Issued on March 5, 1889. 
Bag HoLtpeER.—Wm. R. Burrage, Toronto, Ontario 
Canada. (No model.) No. 398,817. 
Filed Aug. 6, 1888. 


Bett FAsrENER.—James Snow, 
(No model.) No. 398,857. 
Oct. 18, 1888. 


Device ror Conveyine GRAIN, Ick, Coat, Erc.— 
Thomas McBride, Philadelphia, Pa, and Hbenezer 
Fisher, Kincardine, Ontario, Canada. (No model.) No. 
399,063. Serial No. 299,089. Filed March 5, 1888. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Jobn A. Krake, Buffalo, N. Y., 
assignor of one-half to Joseph Bork, same place. (No 
model.) No. 399,148. Serial No. 280,491. Filed July 
20, 1888. 

TaLiying APPARATUS FOR GRAIN Hoppers.—John A. 
Demuth, Toledo, Ohio. (No model.) No.398,821. Serial 
No. 275,609. Filed May 31, 1888. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER AND MKASURER—Wm. 
S. Scott, Eminence, Ind. (No model.) No. 399,164. 
Serial No. 263,930. Filed Feb. 13, 1888. 


A 


Serial No. 282,046. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Serial No. 288,440. Filed 


The value of breadstuffs exported from this country 
last year was $44,568,119 less than in 1887. 
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PAPER AND CLOTH FROM CORN 
HUSKS. 


Corn husks are pretty well utilized in Austria, large 
quantities of paper and cloth being made from them. 
The process of manufacturing them, as condensed from 
a foreign periodical, is as follows: The husks are boiled 
with an alkali in tubular boilers, as a result of which the 
fibers of the husks are found at the bottom of the boiler 
in a spongy condition, filled with a glutinous substance, 
and which proves to be a perfect dough of cornmeal, con- 
taining in a concentrated form all the pabulum originally 
contained in the husk. The glutinous matter is pressed 
out from the fibers by a hydraulic apparatus, leaving the 
fiber in the shape of a mass or chain of longitudinal 
threads interspersed with a dense mass of short fiber, 
The linen made from the long fibers furnishes a very good 
substitute for the coarser kinds of flax and hemp, and is 
superior to jute, gunny cloth, coir, and the like. The 
paper, for which mostly the short fibers are used—the 
long fibers constituting the material for spinning—is 
stronger than papers of the same weight made from linen 
or cotton rags, its hardness and firmness of grain exceed- 
ing that of the best dipped English drawing papers, being 
especially adapted for percil drawing, stenographic writ- 
ing and water col- 


they wil) not start if the soil or season is very unfavorable. 
Every test made with hard wheat, although it might be 
shrunken by rust or other cause and be graded as chicken 
feed, there was a good per cent. of germination and a 
strong growth. Its apparent vitality was greater than 
that of soft, shrunken wheat. As high as 50 per cent. of 
some of the samples of soft and shrunken wheat germi- 
nated. Samples weighing less than 41 pounds tothe bushel 
gave a low per cent. of germination and a little inferior 
growth as compared with those of greater weight. 

Chief Inspector James and Deputy Inspector Clausen 
give it as their opinion that these facts and observations 
show that reasonably well filled grains of frosted wheat 
can be uscd for seed with comparative safety, while the 
use of the inferior class of frosted wheat would be at- 
tended with considerable risk. 


BOILER INCRUSTATION AND 
SCALE. 


The evils and losses growing out of incrustation in 
steam boilers is an old story, but one of such great im- 
portance as to justify frequent reference to it. 

A forcible reminder of what impurities are contained 
in ordinary feed water for boilers is afforded by the en- 


DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


Among the old canals of our country is the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, which fifty years ago was cne of the most 
important canals in the United States. It is still patron- 
ized, but the railroad and the Albemarle & Chesapeake 
Canal, which runs parallel with it, have taken most of 
the business away from it. The company is probably the 


oldest incorporated company of its kind. George Wash- — = | 


ington and many other wealthy and prominent Virginians 
were connected with it. Washington made use of it to 
obtain supplies when besieging Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
Mr. Marshall Parks, the supervising inspector-general 
of steamboats, whose early days were passed in canal 
construction in Virginia, tells an interesting and remark- 
ably coincidental story of the building of the canal. 
Nearly two centuries ago the large landowners of Vir- 
ginia began to penetrate the dark and gloomy wilds of 
the Dismal Swamp in search of juniper and cypress 
shingles. The greatest difficulty with which they had to 
contend, however, was the soggy condition of the soil, in 
which the wheels of their carts sank to the hubs. The 
further they penetrated the swamps this difficulty became 
greater, and at last they resorted to the expedient of dig- 
ging a narrow and ill-shapen ditch just deep enough to 
float a small flat- 


ors. Its durability 
exceeds, it is ss- 
serted, that of pa- 
per made from any 
other material, and 
the corn husk 
parchment is not at 
exposed points de- 
stroyed by insects. 
If the gluten is left 
in the pulp, the pa. 
per can be made 
extremely trans 
parent without sac- 
rificing any part of 
its strength. Again, 
the fiber is easily 
worked, either 
alone or in com- 
bination with rags, 
into the finest writ- 
ing or printing 
papers. It also 
readily takes any 


tint or color, and 
can be worked to 
almost as much 
advantage into stout wrapping papers of superior quality 
as into fine note and envelope paper.—Bangor Industrial 
Journal. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FROZEN 
WHEAT. 


Professor Green, who has been testing samples of 
frosted wheat at the experiment station of the Minnesota 
University to learn what effect freezing has on the ger- 
minating power of grain, has made a report, which is truly 
very encouraging. A great many different samples were 
experimented with, the seed being planted about one-half 
inch deep in a hot house where they received the best of 
care and where the temperature and drainage were the 
most favorable for the germination of the seeds. 

The experiments were conducted in two sections, the 
first being sown Dec. 28. The total per cent. of growing 
seed for four different samples from Marshall county, 
Minn., ranged from 52 to 85, the average being 6914 per 
cent.; of one sample from Clay county 72 per cent.; a 
sample of Saskatchewan fife from Becker county 81 per 
cent., and a sample of damaged barley from Marshall 
ae 100 percent. The second section was planted 
Jan. 5, the samples varying widely as to quality. There 
were twenty- seven different samples in this section. As 
graded by the state inspectors they ranged from chicken 
feed, no grade and rejected to No. 1 hard, two pounds off, 
and prize wheat. The weight ranged from 39 to59 pounds 
per bushel. Fifty seeds of each sample were planted and 
of each sample the per cent. forming healthy plants ranged 
from 42 to 92 per cent., the average being 68} per cent. 

Prof. Green says that it has been found in practice that 
many seeds which have but a weak vitality will frequent- 
ly germinate in a green house, while in the open ground 


BOILER INCRUSTATION AND SCALE, 


graving herewith presented of a heap of lime deposits 
retained in a Stilwell Live Steam Purifier in use on the 
boilers at the city water works, Dayton, Ohio. 

It is not an imaginary sketch, but is made from a photo- 
graph of the deposits obtained at one cleaning out of the 
purifier. But for the use of this purifier these deposits of 
lime would have been inside the boilers, and the great 
damage to the boilers and increased consumption of fuel 
it would have caused will be readily appreciated by all 
practical engineers. This purifier is manufactured by 
STILWELL & Brerce Mra. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT, CORN AND 
CORNMEAL FOR SIXTEEN 
YEARS. 

The following table shows the exports of wheat, corn 
and cornmeal for sixteen years, the year ending June 30: 
Wheat and Corn and corn 


flour, bu. meal, bu. 
STB. ciensreie. oisistoivrapeinvate stale Bprislenelere tele 52,014,715 48,541,920 
DSTA ie ctsis: Hele tots eraraiois oiein ave these ras Ste 91,510,398 24,444,606 
ASUS ciietisyseu crcrvie ts erate oe in one 72,918,817 28,858,420 
VSG FA fora e's' stots cierscalareie eae sieh nettle 74,750,682 49,493,572 
DL OyW (esc RO ORONO Sao Se oao atts 57,043,936 70,860,983 
18785). eicescisie eWioisids we reeiiaerlen sent 92) 241,626 85,461,098 
ABZ cov sfeieminriaiasterse sitemeter erin 160, 502, 506 86,296,251 
WSSO ion a aternnit e mistaiere erote sister eiete aiaiere 180, 304, 180 98,169,877 
Bh oi Werocies ae ododisachm Gannon r 186, 321, 514 91,908,175 
1882 oR satecmietrs eee pa etnaaeeeen 121 392? 389 43,174,915 
ASSSs Ioreiaisiorycisiatieraveuistels eels ertarneine 147,811,316 40,586,325 
ASSE Rie ete «rele eraere te rater veer eters 111,530,570 46,258,996 
Ee era nenned seoohio Jenanococ has 129,000,000 52,500,000 
DESC: i leccscreielejetsvelaretessiats alae Gini etsiareh’s 94,595,000 65,120,000 
ESS ceersarmine cave seismerenatentees 1538, 803, 000 41,368,584 
TOSS x Leia shale Shale eee he oe hee eee 116, 708, 330 24,076,355 


A Chicago revivalist says that when a Chicago man gets 
kuocked cut by wheat he is very apt to get knocked out 
by rye in short order.—New York Tribune. 


boat. Down this 
canal the timber 
was floated to Deep 
Creek, a tributary 
of Elizabeth River, 
and thence to the 
market at Norfolk. 
Year by year the 
timber was cut 
away along the 
banks of the ditch, 
and each year, as 
the demand for ju- 
niper and cypress 
shingles became 
greater, it was ex- 
tended further into 
the almost impene- 
trable wilds of the 
forest. The work 
was done alto- 
gether by slaves, 
with shovels and 
pickaxes. The use 
of steam shovels 
was then unknown 
and unthought of. 
The towering cypress trees were also felled and split into 
shingles by slaves, who were given tasks each day by 
their overseers, and for all shingles they made over the 
required amount they were paid extra. One Saturday 
afternoon they were visited by their overseer, who was 
much surprised to hear several negroes singing away off 
in the swamp. Their voices sounded like faint echoes. 
He asked the slaves who lived constantly in the swamp if 
they knew the men who were singing, and was told they 
were North Carolina negroes. An investigation of their 
unexpected and rather intruding presence was made, and 
the fact was discovered that the North Carolina land- 
owners, like those of Virginia, about twenty miles away, 
had appreciated the same difficulties of hauling lumber in 
the soggy and treacherous swamp, and had sent their 
slaves into the wilds to dig a ditch to aid them in their 
transportation of shingles and lumber. 

For years these two forces worked independently of 
each other, and each, strange to say, was digging 
unawares toward the other. The two sections of the 
canal were joined, and the point of their connection is 
marked by an angle plainly visible to-day in the ccurse of 
the canal. The government and the state of Virginia 
finally became interested in the work, and the waters of 
Lake Drummond were brought into requisition for feed- 
ing the canal. 


A Californian has 5,000 acres of tule land near Grand 
Island, Colusa county, Cal., which he is plowing by steam 
power at the rate of fifty acres per day. A 25-horse 
power traction engine draws four 12-inch 2-gang plows 
after it, night and day, and does the work for about half 
what it would cost to plow it by horse power. Another 
engine and 125 head of horses will be put to work on the 
land soon, and the entire tract will be planted in wheat. 


‘Nebraska—is 25.6 cents per bushel. 


er. 


dust. 
shaft is absolutely sure. 
board cotton paper made as a specialty for this purpose. 
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MENASHA HARDWOOD SPLIT 
PULLEY. ; 


The accompanying cut represents the style of the Men- 
asha Wood Split Pulley that is being extensively used 
throughout the country. The special advantage claimed. 
like all split pulleys, consists in the ease and rapidity with 
which it can be adjusted to shaft without the necessity of 
remoying other pulleys or taking down shaft. The com- 


_ bination of iron hub with hardwood spokes and rim gives: 
_ great strength as well as durability. It is claimed that a 
belt will not slip, but will cling with greater tenacity on. 


‘a hardwood rim than any other, and it gives greater pow- 
The shape of spoke is oval, and reduced in size to the 
minimum, and still retains the required strength, and so 


_ does not fan the air, causing a loss of power by resistance 
of atmosphere, nor does it start in circulation a current of 


The iron hub will not shrink, hence its grip on 
Its bushing is pure friction 


Tt is inserted between the shaft and hub, and makes, it is 
said, an absolutely reliable grip on shaft. 
‘Wood bushing, which is <o commonly used, 
is unreliable, because of shrinkage, and be- 
sides wood is not as good friction as paper. 

These pulleys are made any size desired. 
The company has recently furnished the 
Sawyer, Goodman Oo., for their flour mill 
at East Marquette, Mich., one 89x37 drive 
pulley for 9-inch shaft, to sustain a strain 
of 525-horse power; a 2x8 split pulley for a 
%4inch shaft for a Cincinnati company. 

The above gives some idea of the range of 
sizes over which their orders extend. They 
make a split pulley of as small a diameter as 
eight inches, which is the smallest split pul- 
ley made in the world. Shipments made of 
small pulleys by mail. Their small pulleys 
are light and well balanced, and can be run 
up to any possible speed without danger, 
They also make the only loose split pulley in 
the world. This is a great help to flour mill 
men, as it saves the expense and inconven- 
ience of removing the shafting for any pur- 
pose in adjusting pulley to the collar on 
either side of the loose pulley. The collars 
are also split. But the greatest advancement 
in the science of machinery, and the greatest 
advantage their people claim over all other 
makes of loose pulleys, is that the loose pul- 
ley requires no oil or other lubricant, but 
they expressly forbid the use of oil. The 
bearing is made with gum metal and copper, 
and supplied with metaline plugs, making a 
perfect lubricant in itself, and they will serve 
for several years without wearing out. They 


WHAT IS A BOARD OF TRADE? 


_ (CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.) 
JOHN W. STRONG OF CHICAGO, IN ‘‘ THE STATESMAN.” 


In the preceding number suflicient was said upon the 
subject of organization and methods of Boards of Trade 
to convince the average thinker that a very large percent- 
age of the growth and commercial prosperity of the 
country is direetly traceable to the organization and sub- 
sequent proper conduct of these institutions. The reverse 
is only true when private interest induces the discovery of 
a method to nullify and make inoperative beneficent and 
stringent laws framed alike by legislatures and Boards of 
Trade making it illegal fo run a ‘“‘corner’; or, in other 
-words, to so: manipulate products and prices as to estab- 
lish fictitious and fancy values upon the articles traded in. 
This, however, is done, despite rules and regulations, and 
is the one feature in connection with the institution which 
may properly be called pernicious, and the one most open 
to criticism. It is simply a case of might making right, 
conducted somewhat in this manner: A sees a war cloud 


THE MENASAA HARDWOOD SPLIT PULLEY. 


Tequire no more care or watching than a tight pulley. | on the Eastern horizon; observes the visible supply of 


These people publish a very handsomely illustrated circu- 
lar with price list, which they send free to any one want- 
ing information in regard to these pulleys. Their address 
is MmnasHaA Woop Sriir PuLttEy Co., Menasha, Wis. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The statistical report of the Department of Agriculture 
for March relates to the distribution of wheat and corn. 
The amount of corn reported still on hand is 39.6 per cent. 
The surplus amounts to 787,000,000 bushe!s, of which the 
seven corn surplus states have 499,000,000 bushels. The 
proportion merchantable averages 82 per cent., which is 
less than in 1884, 1886 or 1887. The average price is less 
than in December, when it was 44 cents per bushel for 
the United States and 27 for the states producing com- 
mercial supplies. The March average for merchantable 
corn is 339 cents per bushel; for unmerchantable 22.8 
cents per bushel. The general average of the seven states 
—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
The proportion of 
the wheat crop on hand March 1 js less than in any 
year since 1880, except in 1882 and 1887 (though nearly 
the same in the latter year). The actual quantity on hand 
is less than in any recent year, except 1882 and 1886. It 
is estimated at about 112,000,000 measured bushels. The 
lowest state percentages are in the principal wheat grow- 
ing states as follows: Ohio, 27; Michigan, 23; Indiana, 


_ 24; Illinois, 25; Wisconsin, 28; Minnesota, 26; Iowa, 32; 


‘Missouri, 27; Kansas, 24; Nebraska, 31; Dakota, 24. In 


these states the quantity on hand is less than in March 


a 


last by about 21,000,000 bushels. 


wheat, for instance, decreasing, or hears of something 
calculated within a few weeks or months to materially 
advance values. If a man of large resources, he acts 
alone; if not, he quietly forms a syndicate, and buys up 
all the ‘‘cash” wheat, or wheat in store, or the option on 
it, which in speculative circles is substantially the same 
thing. The next step is to get the “crowd” short; that is, 
buy from them all the wheat they can be induced to sell 
for acertain month’s delivery. If the option sought to 
be cornered is January, the ‘‘shorts’” have until Feb. 1 
to buy from any source they may find available the prop- 
erty they have previously sold, and deliver it to the pur- 
chasing party. They may see prices going up, and wisely 
buy the property in before the expiration of the option, 
make a tender of it to the purchaser, and thus close a 
losing game; but more frequently they will wait, vainly 
hoping for the reaction that never comes. A, holding 
elevator receipts on all the wheat in store, or options on 
it, and taking care of all fresh arrivals, has things so well 
in hand that he is able to name his own price to ‘‘shorts” 
who would like to buy back the property they foolishly 
sold without possessing, and without positive assurance 
they would ever be able to deliver. This was the case in 
the September ‘‘deal” on the Chicago Board, when Mr. 
Hutchinson, with a semblance of kindness far from being 
felt, announced from day to day that it would be wise to 
cover ‘‘short” sales without further delay, for on the next 
day the price would be so-and-so. He was candid if not 
kind, for he made good his word by squeezing out all the 
juice there was in the lemon, running the price finally to 
$2 per bushel. It was little better than robbery, but there 


was no alternative but to submit. The rules of the Board, 


as already stated, pre-suppose the delivery of the actual 
property, in the case of a “‘short” sale. To make this 
delivery on September contracts there was but one man of 
whom the ‘‘actual property” could be purchased; and 
having it in a ‘‘corner” where no one could touch it with- 
out his knowledge and consent, he embraced all the ad- 
vantages the situation offered, and named a price which 
gave him a net profit of about $1 per bushel. 

It is not to be supposed that all the wheat ‘‘in store” 
changes hands in the settlement of a cornered option, or 
in the settlement of a ‘‘short’’sale. Ninety-nine operators 
out of one hundred have no more use for wheat than a 
pig has for a parlor. What they want, and what they get 
if the market goes their way, is a clearing-house check 
for the difference in price between the selling and buying 
figure, multiplied by the number of thousands of bashels 
sold or bought. 

Commercial exchanges make this kind of trading pos- 
sible; and the greater the membership and attendance the 
wider the range of individual views and opinions as to 
what course the market will pursue. Group 
five hundred men, and the sentiment will 
be about equally divided, where no marked 
outside conditions, such as drouth, war, 
excessively large crops, etc, exist as factors 
to influ nce traders who are not either 
chronic bulls or bears. The latter elements 
are present in every speculative community 
to a certain extent; men so bullish that noth- 
ing can convince them that wheat is not sure 
to advance 5 to 10 cents, and others so bear- 
ish that they wouldn’t buy at any price. As 
an evidence of the faith that is in them they 
trade, and of course only one can be right. 

I maintain that so longas trading in options 
| for future delivery is legalized by Boards of 
Trade, and ‘‘wind” delivered in lieu of actu- 
al property, just so long will the institution 
stand on a foundation of sand. The entire 
cereal crop of the country will be bought and 
sold a dozen times over before consumed, and 
fortunes will be made out of it, but it is 
made by gambling, pure and simple, and by 
practices so sharp, cunning and underhanded 
that they would not for a moment be counte- 
nanced in a reputable mercantile establish- 
ment. 

The entire wheat crop of 1887 was in 
round figures 456,000,000 bushels. How far 
would this go in making ‘‘actual deliveries” 
to purchasers. on the thousands of different 
exchanges? The saving element is that pur- 
chasers did not want it, and never expected 
to have it offered them in settlement. Sell-' 
ers know absolutely they cannot deliver 
the goods they sell, and that it is not expected of 
them. It is, therefore, trading on something as substan- 
tial as a piece of blue.sky, and has no more an element of 
business than wagering money on the turn of a card, ex- 
cept that the practice is not only countenanced but en- 
couraged by a powerful association. 

The question resolves itself into a very simple state- 
ment: Conducted on the principles and for the purposes 
for which they are primarily formed, Boards of Trade 
are great and beneficent institutions; run as enlarged edi- 
tions of ‘‘bucket shops” they are gambling houses, an 
insult to legitimate business speculation, and a menace to 
the prosperity of the people. 


The Agricultural Bureau will issue no report on crop 
prospects until April 10. The next report will be on the 
amount of wheat and corn remaining in the producers, 
hands, and it will be bulletined this month. 


“‘When wheat is made into flour it is taken from the 
visible and put into another category,” said a commission 
man recently. ‘‘This gives a wrong impression, ag a man _ 
looking at the visible supply figures supposes that the de- 
crease is due to consumption, rather than to a mere change 
of form.” 


The production of oats in this country is increasing 
quite rapidly, which is due to an increased demand caused 
by the greater consumption of oatmeal, and the using of 
oats instead of corn to feed horses in the South. The 
average crop from 1870 to 1880 was 314,000,000 bushels, 
and since 1880 the average crop has been 549,000,000 
bushels. 
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COST OF RAISING NO. 1 HARD 
SPRING WHEAT. 


A correspondent of the American Agricultwrist, in 
treating of the method and cost of raising No. 1 hard 
spring wheat, which is grown only in the Northwest, says 
that the first task of the farmer who begins to raise this 
wheat is to unlearn a good deal that he learned in the 
East, and to accustom himself to new methods. The cost 
of raising this valuable cereal, which has been a matter 
of considerable discussion, he estimates at $4.65 per acre. 
This is with new machinery, and does not include inter- 
est on cost of land or profit on men. 

To a farmer who can run eight horses, which he con- 
siders the most economical method, he figures the cost of 
raising and harvesting 100 acres as follows: Plowing with 
two teams, ten days at $4 per day, $40; dragging three 
times, 60 to 75 acres per day, at $3 per day, $15; seeding 
with press drill, 20 acres a day, at $2 per day, $10; seed, 
at an average of $1 per acre, $100; cutting and stacking 
with header, $60; threshing and delivering to elevator an 
average of 20 bushels per acre, $200; allowance for wear 
and tear on teams and machinery, $40; making the total 
cost for 100 acres only $465. To have this work done by 
contract will cost $600, or $6 per acre. According to 
this writer’s figures it will cost 2314 cents to raise a bushel 
of wheat. 

The harvesting is done inthe James River valley large- 
ly with headers which, with ten horses and seven men, 
cut and stack thirty to forty acres per day, threshing the 
grain and delivering it to the elevator. These are scat- 
tered along at an average of about one every six miles on 
the lines of railways. This work costs on the average 10 
cents a bushel. 


MEETING OF THE UNION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF NEW YORK 
CANALS. 


The union for the protection of the New York state 
canals held a meeting at Albany Feb. 14 to elect officers, 
take steps to obtain better protection for the canals, and to 
advocate the passage of a bill appropriating $1,000,000for 
their improvement. The Hon. O. F. Potter of West 
Troy presided, and was afterward elected president for 
the ensuing year. 

A resolution was adopted, requesting the superintendent 
to use the unemployed balance in the state treasury for 
removing the deposits from the bottom of the canal be- 
tween Rochester and Lockport, also that mercantile, 
labor and agricultural associations be asked to help secure 
the reduction of terminal charges to a minimum. 

Capt. Du Puy, after an address showing that the New 
York wheat speculators were interested in getting grain 
from the West tothe seaboard as cheaply as possible, 
offered a resolution declaring that through excessive 
elevator charges the elevator monopolists at New York 
and Buffalo neutralize the advantages of a water route to 
the sea; that these charges are driving millions of bushels 
of grain away from our state to competing railroads 
through Canada; that the elevator barons have evaded 
the McEvoy Law, and have declared they will not handle 
grain should the Court of Appeals decide against them. 
The resolution further declared that in view of these 
facts the best interests of the state demand the passage of 
Senator Linson’s bill providing that the state establish its 
own elevators at. the ports of Buffalo and New York. 
The resolution was referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions, and reported favorably in the evening. 

Many complaints were made against the superintendent 
of public works, and his removal asked for. It was 
claimed that he neglected to expend the moneys appropri- 
ated for the improvement of the canal, and that by de- 
laying the opening of navigation, and neglecting to give 
accurate information to Western shippers when called 
upon, he had diverted large quantities of grain from the 
caual. This resolution was referred to the committee, 
but was not reported. The following resolutions were 
also offered and referred to the committee on resolutions: 
That a law be passed for the protection of the shippers by 
canal against railroad discrimination; that the representa- 
tives of canal interests most heartily denounce and con- 
demn the practice of gambling in the necessaries of life, 
and indorse aud recommend the passage of a law that 
shall effectually put a stop to such gambling, and punish 
all engaged in such transactions. All these were reported 
favorably, also a resolution calling for the removal of 
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piers at several points along the canal, and one disap- 
proving of the abandonment of the lateral canals. 

At the evening session Mr. Taunton addressed the con- 
vention upon the general outlook for the future develop- 
ment of the state’s canal system. [twas a mistaken idea, 
he claimed, that the best days of the canals had passed; 
that the railroads had removed the excuse for the exist- 
ence of these watery highways. Canal building was 
never more active nor so extensive asin this age of rail- 
roads. All over Europe great canal prospects were in 
progress or in contemplation. He held that the territory 
between the Pacific and the Alleghanies would continue 
to use the Atlantic seaboard in carrying on the grain trade 
with the Old World, and that it was possible for New 
York state to retain the bulk of this business by develop- 
ing her great canal system. 

Capt. Du Puy offered a resolution calling upon the 
attorney-general to take action for the dissolution of the 
New York Produce Exchange, on the ground that the 
Exchange had violated the McEvoy Grain Elevator Law. 
He claimed that the Exchange was a deadly foe to the 
boatmen and the canal interests of the state. The reso- 
lution was referred to the executive committee, and the 
convention adjourned sine die. 


ELEVATOR HEADS. 


I offer Fig. 1 as being an improvement, as this form of 
head discharges all down the front leg, giving the stock a 
much better chance of working out and off via the prop- 
er way, the buckets. 

In Fig. 2 we have the most perfect way of disposing of 


the dust and spillage from the buckets. This is but 7g. 
1 pitchboard spouted around into down leg. The spout 
may come out and drop onto a side pocket A in the leg, 
or if not room enough for a pocket in the side of the leg, 
bring in around as at B, and reach a front pocket, as 
shown by the dotted lines. 

Ihave given the angle of pitchboard and spouting at 
45°. Itshould never be less than, and preferably 50° or 
55°, according to stock carried. Again, some millers pre- 
fer to have this spouting carried into the up leg. Thisis 
all right enough, unless the elevator is speeded up so as 
to cause a strong upward current of air; in such cases it 
destroys the value of a return spout. 

Certain it is, that whichsoever of these forms be pre- 
ferred over the horizontal one, it will pay well to have 
them putin. Ifthe elevators are of the old style it is 
not a serious matter to change them, and if putting up 
new, do not allow the old form to be put up. 

With respect to the construction of the elevators them- 
selves, I believe that it is usual, nowadays, to build them 
independent of the mill house; that is, except in very low 
basements the elevator shoes do not rest on the floor, but 
are suspended some distance above it. No one has any 
business to put a shoe down on the floor of a basement, 
unless it is an absolute necessity to do so, and even then 
it may be kept up from the floor enough to allow a free 
circulation of air underneath. In this case the elevator 
has a chance to settle with the building. Some builders 
insert a map!e journal box, or bearing, in each side of the 
head; others merely cut out the head a trifle larger than 


the shaft, and let it go. Of course, where boxes are | 
serted they demand daily attention with an oil can and 
care to prevent the elevator dropping down so as to hang 
its weight on the shaft. Should this happen, there 
great liability of something heating up and burning. 
avoid the danger of this occurring, see that the shoe ai 
legs are strongly supported from the floor above them. - 
J. A. Lawrie in American Miller. S 


ORIGIN OF SWEET CORN. 


While the history of the origin of the sweet variety of 
Indian corn shows it to be quite modern, its e y 
seems to have been known in New England as early as" 
1779, when a few ears found among the Indians on the 
Susquehanna were taken to Plymouth by an army officer, 
In a very exhaustive history of Indian corn by Dr. Stur- 
tevant it is stated that sweet corn,is not referred to by 
Jefferson in his ‘‘Notes on Virginia” in 1781, nor by 
Thornburn in 1817, nor by Fessenden in 1828. In 
“sweet or sugat corn” is mentioned among garden vege- 
tables by Bridgeman. In 1851 Buist mentions two vari2- 
ties. In 1858 Salisbury says of the ‘‘early sweet corn,” 
the variety introduced by Captain Bagnol of Plymouth, 
that one kind has a white and the other a red cob., In 
1854 Schenck mentions the extra early, the eight-rowed 
sweet and Stowell’s sugar, which had been brought into 
notice within a few months. In 1858 Klippart mentions 
in addition the mammoth sugar. In 1866 Burr describes 
twelve varieties. The seed catalogue of Thornburn ix 
1828 offers one variety, the sugar or sweet; in 1881 sixteen 
varieties; in 1888 twenty-six varieties. However this sort, 
as distinguished from Indian corn, may have originated, 
it has furnished a notable example of the influence of 
cultivation, until it has become an indispensable article” 
for the table in its season, and one of the most highly- 
prized vegetables for canning. So numerous are the 
present varieties that from twenty to thirty are usus 
advertised by leading seedsmen. 


HUNGARIAN CORN SPECULATION. 


Three years ago a Viennese firm of speculators induced — 
quite a number of Austrian noblemen to enter upon a large © 
sugar speculation in France. The result of the venture 
was most brilliant; encouraged by their success, the mem- 
bers of the syndicate a year later dived into grain, and 
again made some money by speculating in Vienna. There. 
upon, in the summer of 1887, they resol ved to buy up all 
the Indian corn they could lay their hands on in Hun- 
gary, the calculation being that by getting control of 400,- 
000 metrical cwts. they would be able to dictate prices in 
Austria Hungary. The bulk of the operations fell into 
the month of September. The amount named equals 40, 
000 tons, and in May and June of last year it was found 
that the quantity secured was altogether too small, hence 
more had to be purchased, and the synd icate soon found 
itself saddled with an amount of Indian corn not falling 
much short of 200,000 tons. Right on top of this gigantic 
accumulation there came the prospect of a big Hungarian 
Indian corn crop, coupled with assurances that the 
yield in the United States would prove unprecedentedly 
exuberant. ; 

The tendency of both the European and American corn 
markets then commenced to weaken, yet the Hungs 
syndicate could not resolve to make a clean sweep of it 
and subscribe to the loss that stared them in the face in 
October. Money had to be raised at almost any p 
till to ward the close of last year the crash came. At 
time the amo unt invested was 10,000,000 florins, equalin, 
$4,000,090 of our money, the loss resulting from the o} 
ration figuring up $1,00 0,000. As this loss was dist 
uted among quite a number of aristocratic landed prog 
etors, it did not cause any failures of note in either 
Hungarian or Austrian capital. Big as the amount 
corn certainly was, it was after all a small matter co 
pared to what we are accustomed to in the a 2 
amounts with reference to Indian corn. r 

The American corn crop last harvested was the m 
bountiful ever known. Nearly two billions of bush 
were raised on 75, 672,763 acres of the finest land int 
world, which will bring in nearly seven hundred milli 
of dollars.— The Millstone. 


Sioux City’s Corn Palace Train, which carried 150 
her citizens to Washington, was elaborately decors 
with corn, the sides of the cars, the windows except 
being covered with scrolls and figures made of diffe 
kinds of corn, 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 


| inthe grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
| geea general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
| the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


BUSINESS IS BOOMING. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The grain 
business at Arthur, Ill., increased to such an extent this 
last winter that one elevator could not do the business. 


| [havesold my old elevator there, and am building a new 


one in the same town. 
; S. L. WoopwortTu. 
Arcola, Ill. 


CANNOT DO WITHOUT IT. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 


| herewith find New York exchange for $1 in payment for 


: - 


one year’s subscription to your journal. Cannot get 
along without it, and have missed “‘something” in miss- 


| ing the last few numbers. 


Yours truly, WALDRON & WALKER. 


Jackson, Mich. 


AN ELEVATOR BURNED. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Finch & 


_ Hayward’s large elevator and cleaning house in this city 


burned this evening. Loss, $45,000; partly insured. 
This was one of the finest equipped elevators in the 
Western states. It was built and equipped for rapid 
handling and fine grading of grain. 
C. A. BAMBER. 
Davenport, Iowa, March 13, 1889. 


A CORRECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We no- 
tice in your paper of Feb. 15 you reported that our firm 
had dissolved, and say nothing further. This is liable to 
lead some of our friends not acquainted with the circum- 
stances into error. We will give you the facts, and wish 
you would correct the statement. On Jan. 8, 1889, there 
were admitted to our concern two new partners, and in 
order to close the old firm’s business by itself, the firm 
was advertised as dissolved. The style and name remains 
the same, the new concern assuming the old’s liability, 
and collecting all amounts due. The addition to our firm 
gives us much better facilities to handle the grain busi- 
ness in all its branches. 

Yours truly, 

Boston, Mass. 


McDonaLp, Cook & Co. 


ANOTHER DOG BOUGHT BUT NOT SOLD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Apropos 
the notice in your lastissue of a Wapella, Ill., firm weigh- 
ing a dog I will give you an account of another dog that 
was frequently bought but not sold. 

Mr. James C. and his son hauled a large crop 
of oats to Amos Rutledge, gain dealer at LeRoy, IIl., 
and every time Mr. C. drove onto the scales the dog, which 
weighed about 100 pounds, would stop under his wagon, 
and could not be coaxed out until after the load was 
weighed, then he would get under the wagon the son was 
driving and do the same thing. When the empty wagon 
returned the dog would pass over the scales and, sitting 
down in the street, would wink knowingly. Mr. C. de 
nied all knowledge of his training. This dog was weighed 
four times a day for nearly three months. 

Very truly, M. J.C. 


PETROLEUM AS A PREVENTIVE OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I take 
the liberty of writing you of an important part of the 


care of steam boilers, namely the prevention of scale 


formation in them. As a preventive of this annoying 
substance we have been using crude petroleum for two 
years past with good results. Our boiler is a tubular, 


124% feet long by 58 inches in diameter, with 52 tubes. 


The oil must be clean. We apply it as follows: Every 
_ day we pump about one pint into the boiler, and on boiler 
cleaning day we put about two quarts into it. We clean 


the boiler once a month, and at such times find the scale 
and sediment so loose that it is washed out without 
trouble. By this method we get better results than with 
any boiler cleaning compound, and at merely a nominal 
cost. The crude oil costs here about 10 cents per gallon. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find $1 for renewal of my subscription to the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, to commence 
with the January number. I have been East most of the 
winter, and forgot that my subscription had expired un- 
til I arrived at home and found I was minus my journal. 
AsI have taken it since the first year of its publication, 
and do not want to be without it, start it agoing again to 

Yours truly, W. H. Comrig. 

Arthur, Dak. 


OAT CLIPPERS AND OAT CLIPPING AGAIN. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In order 
to set matters right, and that the public may not be de- 
ceived by Messrs. Chas, Kaestner & Co.’s thin scheme for 
advertising their scourers as oat clippers, we conclude to 
answer their (K. & Co.’s) communication in the Feb. 15 
issue of your paper, and then let the matter drop, unless 
these parties come out again with some other misleading 
article which may require sifting, as we in the following 
communication sift their letter referred to. 

First, regarding the “Excelsior” Machine that Messrs. 
Kaestner & Co. offer as an oat clipper for $150, we have 
had given to us the following, as one instance, to show 
what that company is trying to do, and their object: 
Mr. M. Collins of Peotone, Ill., having heard of Messrs. 
Kaestner & Co.’s offer, wrote for particulars. Under date 
of Dec. 20, 1888, Kaestner & Co. wrote Mr. Collins in re- 
gard to the so-called ‘‘Excelsior” Clipper, and among 
other things said: ‘‘It has been but little used in the house 
of Fisk, Thomas & Co., this city. It is as good as new.” 
Upon receipt of that letter, Mr. Collins, on Jan. 5, 1889, 
replied: ‘“Yours received. Please send us the Ingraham 
or Racine Oat Clipper on terms mentioned.” To this 
Kaestner & Co. replied, Jan. 12, 1889, as follows: ‘‘Mon- 
day we will ship you the Ingraham Scourer.” 

Did they ship it? No; they waited to see what Mr. 
Collins had to say about the words “Ingraham Scowrer.” 
Mr. Collins wrote them, Jan. 14, that he ‘‘wanted an oat 
clipper, not a scourer.” Kaestner & Co. replied, Jan. 15, 
as follows: 

“M. Collins, Peotone, I1l.—Dear Sir: Your favor of the 
14th to hand. The machine we have is an Ingraham 
latest improved scourer, and will clip oats as well as any 
Ingraham machine that we know of. We did not write 
you sooner because we were waiting for an answer from 
two parties we offered it to before we offered it to you. 
One has since written us that he would takeit. If you 
wish it, you can have it. If not, advise us, and we will 
ship elsewhere. We have heard some say it (the 
‘Excelsior’) was the best, and others claim the Morgan is.” 

Now, if Kaestner & Co. had offers from different par- 
ties to take that old ‘‘Excelsior’ Scourer, how is it that 
they still have it on hand, and are advertising it for sale 
still? The reason evidently is, people see only too plainly 
that Kaestner & Co. are not playing a square game, and 
are using that old scourer as a handle in their endeavors 
to palm off their Morgan Scourers as oat clippers. 

Now, let us see what that old Ingraham Scourer is that 
Kaestner & Co. are offering at $150. 

It was an old machine, overhauled and refitted with 
corresponding old style of linings, etc.,and sold as second 
hand to Messrs. Fisk & Thomas in June, 1885, at a low 
price. 

That machine is in no sense an oat clipper. The cylin- 
der is covered with “pin” or polishing wallowers only. 
The jacket is lined with the old diamond style of castings. 
It would be an utter impossibility to clip oats with that 
machine. It is of a style long since discarded. 

The only testimonial that Kaestner & Co. could publish 
making a favorable comparison of the Morgan Scourer 
with the Excelsior Oat Clipper was one signed by Mr. 
Morgan himself. No comments required. We do not 
find it necessary to publish testimonials, because the ‘‘Ex- 
celsior”’ Clippers are so well known and so widely dis- 
tributed that parties wishing information can be furnished 
generally with references near their homes, and can with 
very little trouble go and see our machines at work. 

Regarding Kaestner & Co.’s slur upon the firm of 
Messrs. J. 8. Stevens & Co., we have to say, the ‘‘Excel- 


sior” Clipper which we put into their house at Grand 
Crossing, to be tested alongside of a Morgan, was paid 
for in cash by Messrs. Stevens & Co., and it was pretty 
generally known (before Kaestner & Co. acknowledged 
it in their letter to this paper) that the Morgan was 
“thrown out,” and for the reason that it was a “failure” 
as an oat clipper, and the more conspicuously so when run 
by the side of an ‘‘Excelsior.” We invite such tests. 

We consider such methods as this of Kaestner & Co. 
for procuring their businass very questionable, to say the 
least, and parties corresponding with them hereafter in 
relation to oat clipping machines can now estimate pretty 
closely for themselves how much allowance to make for 
their statements, whether in favor of their Morgan Scour- 
ers or against the ‘‘Excelsior” Oat Clippers. 

We regret very much feeling called upon to say such 
things of any one, much less a competitor, but as Messrs. 
Kaestner & Co. have invited it, and in a way to deserve 
it, we conclude to ‘‘show them up.” 

Very respectfully, E. H. PeAsE Mra. Co. 

Racine, Wis. 


THE OATS CROP. 


The following table shows the oats crop of the United 
States for 1888, and its valu2, as furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


States and Territories. Bushels. Value. 
MAING Trial fe rele a ointe 2k oiscle singe one om Snes 2,656,000  § 1,142,080 
New Hampshire ss. <<,..j22 «2s vnsies 1,033,000 454,520 
VOIMON Ee oe Fa siiaisge.s vadasepiew ewe de 2 536, 000 1,449,760 
Massachtsebis 005 oo sc cc wcleastocens o'< 7 705,000 317,250 
MhOdS Islan G ton sta teccthae Ase oes 174,000 76,560 
RWonnechCaber aortas eee = see 1,055,000 453,650 
ING Wie SOL Karn cste estate's ste octet .«++» 40,570,000 15,010, 900 
INOW: SORROWS ericte <isiew se aan esse we 3,688,000 1,327,680 
Pennsylvania. ?. $< <2 ces cis ors «rents ooh 35,251,000 i "985, 340 
Delp ware sais <acnen sc cascecenca soe 450,000 57 
Marytein ditemn dete aise eeicnne waite se ay 2,296,000 
Wile eth ABS GrrecenOnoweeom CL Ce Ober 8,108,000 
WN Orth CAFQUIIMA Saat wile olatere antigo oe afaie 6,078,000 
SouthiCarolina: 07500 20; sie ae 3, 773, 000 ,075, 15 
GeOreria wate nentaerlnate es eee ae par 7,115,000 3,770,950 
WLOVIGS isso cose = siccaaaees 599,000 365,300 
Alabama ak caste tein celts << rc seein 4,806,900 2,306,880 
DHISSISBID pis stems stax aoicis lee haces se 4,096,000 2,048,000 
T,OUISIAN A) alee ia Pie cia vols siss nis Sicinidl sictsie 495,000 222,750 
RGM Gein tersrates cise isan cies eran ae 13,595,000 4,350,400 
SATEATBABS «Sashimi sven ele telelaae eee 5,135,000 2,156,700 
TenWOGsed oe ose ties os nes Saini det. 11,108,000 3,998,880 
IWiGBEl s VIP OUn beta cfs. ats rcte jo ccie slate stern ete 2,495,000 898,200 
Kentncky:. 2 -jscocss> Sots Soe cereeas 8 "454 ,000 2,789,820 
Quire Bacco: Gorham soe na anee erp scene 33;819,000 9,469,320 
RICHI OBIE eeiicinie salle nice eee 26,668,000 8,000,400 
Endiana eo sccreeweeee occa eee 28,522,000 7. "415, 720 
PUN O18 sy oenasi se cuareysisi= teas er arsja oa ielate 137,400,000 31 802, 000 
Wisconsin 42,768,000 11,975,040 
Minnesota 43,540,000 11,320,400 
TIowa...... . 67,090,000 13,418,000 
Missouri. .. 34,909,000 8,378, 160 
Kansas. . .. 42,654,000 9,383,880 
Nobrask anos c siete s aoe cite - 26,177,000 4,973,630 
@aliformint mm eaceon eee asa i 866, 000 1,119,600 
OLER OW ae aie totais clos aticcte ee oan een 5,441,000 2,176,400 
ING Vad ch Fie ince clin <ictses theote antes tee 256,000 129,780 
(els) Get OO Gonan cbsces Be sac abe Opne 1,664,000 698,880 
DAR Oia arcrates eh aGatec aint aint sleie nts pe) 5 ore 34,218,000 8,896,680 
Tahara. ole creche erento Bia etarare See 957,000 334,950 
Montana ot strn acwie ace vices Jinn ese 1,780,000 605,200 
New Mexitot.7. tcc. 25. 2% on. ec 392,000 137,200 
Ge aera cle sa haissins foie sien. Stele 5 «aie 986,000 364,820 
Washing Garten Sec oss cme scisiaws ciccte 3,314,000 1,159,900 
IVA OMNIDI Gare ow aeroercis fle einen mae crores 93, 000 33,480 

BUS GON otras ale are sata masala ssie? Serstntcks 701,735,000 $195,424,240 


THE PARENT OF INDIAN CORN. 


Late researches in Central America have discovered a 
native plant of the maize family which is probably the 
original type of our Indian corn. But instead of bearing 
the ear on a side shoot, it bears it on top after the manner 
of a sucker, and each grain is wrapped in its own husk, 
or glume, like the chaff of wheat. The central spike 
answering to the cob of corn has but two rows of grains. 
Otherwise the plant resembles corn nearly exactly. The 
departures from this type are probably the result of cul- 
tivation, as our corn wrapped in a heavy husk could not 
scatter its seed, so as to propagate itself, in a wild state. 
The local name of the plant is Teosinte —Indiana 
Farmer. 


The Oskaloosa Herald says that last year Iowa raised 
over three hundred and twenty million bushels of corn, 
worth over seventy-three million dollars. This is almost 
equal to the value of gold, silver and lead mined in the 
United States in 1886, and nearly equals the sum paid last 
year in dividends on stock by all the railroads in the 
country. It is eight millions more than the total earnings 
of all the national banks in America, and gives to every 
man, woman and child in the state, after reserving seed 
for eight million acres, nearly six tons of corn. 


Underwood & Co., manufacturers of belting, this city, 
were burned out recently. Loss, about $5,000. 


The Metcalf-McDonald Co has been incorporated at 
Chicago for the construction of warehouses, docks, etc. 
The capital stock is $80,000. 


The Maddox Wire Belt Co. has been organized in Port- 
land, Me., for the purpose of manufacturing wire belting. 
W. H. Stevens is president, and C. B. Strout is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. of this city have issued 
a price list and circular describing the “Bird” Patent 
Wood-Rim Iron Spoke Split Pulley, for which they are 
the Chicago agents. 

The Canton Iron Roofing Co. of Canton, Ohio, have 
brought suit against the Kanneberg Roofing Co. for the 
infringement of what is known as the H. W. Smith patent 
for sheet metal roofing. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company, No. 
76 East Van Buren street, this city, inform us that they 
have recently received orders for a considerable quantity 
of perforated metal from Australia. Inquiry is brisk and 
the outlook for 1889 favorable. 


Mr. W. G. Avery of the W. G. Avery Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, has just received notice from the Patent Office, 
Washington, that his application for a patent on a de- 
tachable belt fastener has been allowed. 


The Heine Patent Safety Boilers are gradually gaining 
a strong foothold among intelligent steam users. Re- 
peated tests have demonstrated them to be economical. 
The Western agents, Messrs. English, Morse & Co., write 
us that business is good, and among recent sales mention 
a 300-horse power Heine Boiler for the Armour Packing 
Co., which is the second order received from this same 
company. Messrs. English, Morse & Co. will be pleased 
to mail circulars of this boiler and correspond with any- 
one requiring economical boilers. 


Knisely & Miller Bros. of this city, composed of Abra- 
ham Knisely, James A. Miller and Robert B. Miller, has 
been dissolved by the death of the senior partner, Mr. 
Knisely. The business will be continued at the same 
place by the surviving partners under the firm name of 
James A. Miller & Bro., and will complete all contracts 
and assume the business of the old firm. The old firm 
was well known, and as a manufacturer of various forms 
of corrugated iron enjoyed a first-class reputation, which 
the new firm will undoubtedly sustain, 


THE VALUE OF CANALS. 


[Portion of the speech of Mr. Hull Fanton at the Canal 
Convention at Albany, Feb. 13, 1889. | 


We cannot deny but that there are throughout the 
state, policy and political statesmen who affect, and pos- 
sibly believe, that the canal system of New York isa relic 
of the past, that canals have seen their best days, and 
should either be abandoned (as have some) or else be pre- 
sented to the general government. We cannot entertain 
like views, and do not believe those who do harbor them 
from conviction, self-interest, or sheer wickedness and 
malice, are correct or wise in their conclusions. While 
in some respects the making of the canals free have not 
met the full expectations of many as to an increased 
traffic, the causes operating to produce this state of affairs 
lie in another direction; the business and traffic pendulum 
will in due time swing back again, and that not long 
hence, and then their tonnage and business will vastly in- 
crease and likely become enormous. 

And why? <A ton of pig iron, way up on Lake Supe- 
rior, can be carried from there to Liverpool, by water, 
for about four dollars. From Liverpool to Manchester, 
by rail, it costs over three dollars. What will it be when 
her canal is finished and in operation? Again, as to 
wheat. It is the one universal cereul of the world, and 
the one grain, everywhere grown and in universal use. 
Fabulous in bushels as is the amount now raised in the 
West and great Northwest, it is but a drop in the bucket 


by the side of what will be produced but a few years: 


hence within the states and territory lying to the west 
within our own domain, and small in comparison with 
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what will be grown in that immense Dominion of Canada 
on our north. 


ILLINOIS’ NEW WAREHOUSE COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


The question as to who will constitute the Illinois 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners has at 
last been settled by Governor Fifer, who recently ap- 
pointed John R. Wheeler of Cook county; Isaac N. Phil- 
lips of McLean county, and W. L. Crim of Franklin 
county to succeed the members of the present board, 
whose terms have expired. For two months there had 
been considerable discussion as to who would be members 
of the new board, and the appointment of different can- 
didates from the three districts was eagerly sought. 

Preacher Crim, who was selected to represent the 
southern district, is a Hoosier by birth, and served 
throughout the war with the Fifth Indiana Cavalry. He 
lives on a farm near Franklin, Franklin county. He is 
very eloquent, and has areputation for staying power. 
There is a story abroad that several years ago he talked 
to a man five successive hours and at the end of that time 
the man dropped dead. Mr. Crim is one of the leaders 
of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, and last fall 
was nominated for Congress. Two years ago he was 
elected to the State Senate from the Fifty-first district. 

Isaac N. Phillips was born in Washington, Tazewell 
county, in 1846, and at the age of eighteen enlisted in the 
Forty-seventh Illinois. After the war he attended the 
Wesleyan institution at Bloomington, IlJ., and while 
there he met Governor Fifer. When he had graduated 
from this institution and had been admitted to the bar he 
formed a partnership with Governor, Fifer, the style of 
the firm being Fifer & Phillips. This was continued 
until last fall, when Mr. Fifer was elected Governor. 

The third member of the board, John R, Wheeler, who 
represents the northern part of the state, is also an old 
friend of the Governor. He was born in New York state 
in 1829, and has been a resident of Chicago since 1869. 
For a number of years he was Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Weighing Association of this city, and at one time 
represented his ward in the city council. 

The Governor took particular pains to choose persons 
that would prove satisfactory to the different parties in- 
terested, and so far it seems that the appointments have 
given general satisfaction. 


Poinls and Figures. 


Considerable grain is being shipped into New England 
from Indianapolis, Ind. 


Samples of Russian wheat were exhibited on the New 
York Produce Exchange which is said were similar in 
quality to our No. 2 red. 


The corn production of South Carolina last year was 
13,916,000 bushels, valued at $10,208,000, or an average 
of 74 cents per bushel. This relatively high price is due to 
the fact that the whole product was needed for local con- 
sumption, and represents what it would cost to import 
the article from other states. 


Mr. 8. H. Thomas, secretary of the Kansas Farmers’ 
Union, has advised farmers who have any wheat left to 
“hold it as long as possible,” for, he says that ‘‘with the 
Northwest without sufficient wheat for home consump- 
tion, and a good foreign demand, there is no telling where 
wheat will go before the harvest.” 


During the week ending March 1, 2,646 cars of grain 
were received in.Chicago. Of these the Burlington 
brought in 642 cars, the Rock Island 201, the Alton 145, 
the Illinois Central 320, the Northwestern 419, the Wa- 
bash 113, the St. Paul 489, the Wisconsin Central 7, the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 89 and the Santa Fe 
115. 

A recent issue of the Home and Farm contains a letter 
from a Kentucky correspondent, who says that while 
wheat has always been an uncertain crop in that. state, it 
has been much less so of late years than formerly. The 
cause of this he thinks is due mainly to atmospheric con- 
ditions, and says the want of uniformity in the season is 
unfavorable to the perfect development of wheat, but the 
worst enemy of wheat in Kentucky is rust, which «de- 
stroys a great deal. For the greater success in wheat 
culture of late years, the correspondent says a great deal 
is due to the destruction of the forests, which broke the 
wind and allowed too much moisture to remain about the 


plant during the growing season. Another cause: given 
for poor crops is the slipshod way in which seed wheat is 
selected. 

On the first of the month 8,000,000 bushels of grain 
were in store at St. Louis; over 5,000,000 bushels of i 
amount were corn. 


Sheridan, the Dakotastatistician, in his report of March 


‘1, says there is not enough wheat in Dakota for seed and — 


bread. He gives the amount in the territory, in the farm- 
ers’ hands and in the elevators, as 8,000,000 bushels. It 
will require 11,000,000 bushels to supply the farmers with — 
seed and bread until the next crop. 


Many years ago old Henry Merton sent his two sons a F 
New Orleans with a boatload of corn. On arriving they 
found the corn market dull, and to add to that misfort- 
une one of the boys died. The surviving brother wrote — 
home thus: ‘Dear Dad: Bizniss dull, corn’s mighty 
low and Bill’s dead. Yours, John,”—Philadelphia Press, 


The St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press states that 
the small decrease in stocks in country elevators during 
February is a surprise to almost every one. It was ex- — 
pected that these stocks would show a decrease of 2,000,- 
000 bushels, but instead of that they only decreased 800,- 
000 bushels. Farmers’ marketings for the same time 
amounted to over 2,000,000 bushels. te 


The following is a statement of the visible supply of 
grain, afloat and in store, on Saturday, March 9, as com- 
piled at the New York Produce Exchange: Wheat 31,- 
780,157 bushels, decrease 219,902 bushels; corn 16,911,- 
625 bushels, increase 1,091,541 bushels; oats 17,741,838 
bushels, decrease 177,625 bushels; rye 1,641,019 bushels, — 
decrease 28,577 bushels; barley 1,712,138 bushels, decrease ¥ 
120,424 bushels. 


During February 624,103 centals of wheat were export- 
ed from California; of this amount 517,362 centals were 
shipped to Great Britain, 100,450 centals to France, and 
over 5,000 to Central America. In February,1888, 975,354 — 
centals were exported, and 429,884 centals in February, 
1887. For the eight months ending March 1, there were 
exported from the state 10,058,256 centals, against 6,581,- 
158 centals for the same period of 1887-’88, and 9,775,812 
centals for the corresponding period of 1886-87, 


According to the recent report of the Department of — 
Agriculture, the wheat crop of 1888 brought more to the 
producer than the larger crop of 1887 The value of the 
456,329,000 bushels raised in 1887 is estimated at $310,- 
760,000, while. last year’s crop of 415,868,000 bushels is 
valued at $385,248,000. Last year’s corn crop of 1,987,- 
790,000 bushels is valued at $677,561,580, an increase of 
$31,000,000, in spite of the decline in price of 10 3 cents — 
per bushel, as compared with 1887, when we raised 1,456,- 
161,000 bushels, valued at $646,535,000. The oats crop of j 
701,785,000 bushels, valued at $195,424,240, makes a 
poorer showing; the smaller crop of 1887, 659, = 
bushels, being valued at $200,699, 790. 


The Minnedosa Tribune of Minnedoga, Man., says a 
farmer brought a load of grain to town recently and tj 
was purchased at 88c per bushel, but‘on emptying the 
load it was discovered that the bags were what is termed 
“plugged,” about one-quarter of the bag at the top being — 
good grain, the other three-quarters a very inferior qual-_ 
ity and not considered worth more than about 40 cents per 
bushel. .The dealer confiscated the grain, bags and all, a 
and the farmer, who was liable to arrest and punishment . 
for the fraudulent practice, was very glad to get off so 
easily. This is the fifth case of this kind that has been 
discovered and the dealers will be very apt to deal more h 
seriously with the next one caught. eS 

The Price Qurrent of recent date says: ‘‘Recently 
mailed inquiries in regard to the condition of the winter 
wheat crop in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Kansas bring an almost uniform return of good 
condition, and absence of winter-killing. The five sta’ 
mentioned produced 146,000,000 bushels in 1887, of 
which the Department of Agriculture estimated that 39,- 
751,000 bushels remained in hands of farmers on March 1 
last year—27 per cent. of the crop. The production in 
these states in 1888 was 125,596,000 bushels, or 40,000, 
less than in 1887. Our returns suggest that in Ohio 
stocks now held are decidedly low, less than 20 per ce 
of the late crop, perhaps not over 15 per cent.; for 
ana, about 20 per cent., possibly slightly more; for 
nois, 20 per cent.; for Missouri, about 22 per cent., 
Kansas 18 percent. If these approximations be near 
facts in the case, these states now hold about 25,000, 


| bushels of wheat, or 15,000,000 bushels less than a ? 
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ago. So far as can be judged by evidence in regard to 
supply of flour held by millers in these states, itis smaller 
than a year ago. 


Advices from California say there are 10,000,000 bush 
els of wheat on hand, of which 7,500,000 bushels are 
available for export. 


Fifty years ago the first wheat was shipped from Chi- 
cago. In 1839 seventy-eight bushels were shipped to Buf- 
falo by way of the lakes. 


It is claimed that Calcutta flaxseed cannot be success- 
fully raised in this country. Experiments have demor- 
strated that no foreign variety of flaxseed except Russian 
can be grown in the United States. 


Towa continues to be the corn state. The value of its 
crop last year was «qual to the mineral output of the 
country, and equal to the dividends paid by all the rail- 
roads or earnings of all the banks. 


According to the reports of the Agricultural Depart- 
meats of the respective states, Illinois will have about 
100,009 acres and Onio 200,000 acres less winter wheat 
seeded than was seeded for last year’s crop. In Indiana 
the acreage will vary but little. 

A corner in grain: Wife—‘‘I see that our neighbor, 
Bonds, is down again.” Husband—‘‘ What is it this time? 
Wheat, I suppose?” Wife—‘:No, I think from his ap- 
p2arance it wasrye that has floored himnow. And I 
don't want you to dabble with it any more either.”— 
Lowell Citizen. 

Leo Wheat, the fashionable organist of Washington, 
and a great favorite of Mrs. Cleveland’s, has quite capti- 
vated society by his civalier-like bearing and the dreamy 
droop of his mustache. Many Washington belles adore 
the young Virginian, and it is rumored that one of them 
will be Mrs. Wheat bye and-b; e. 

Tre Chicago Tribune of recent date says, it is noted as 
singular that wheat and cotton-seed oil certificates should 
have moved in price harmony for several weeks past. 
The oil advanced from 48 to 60 cents, while wheat rose 
from 96 cents to $1.12, and the curious ones are asking 
one another if the oil has not to decline further in sympa- 
thy with the recent break in wheat. The connection be- 
tween the two is closer than it might appear to be to 
those who do not know that the reputed largest operator 

in both is the same map. 


The stocks of grain in Chicago elevators and afloat last 
Siturday evening were 4,651,150 bushels of wheat, 4,188,- 
468 bushels of corn, 3,969,871 bushels of oats, 852,235 
bishels of rye, and 178,827 bushels of barley. Total, 13,- 
840.851 bushels of all kinds of grain, against 10,600,898 
bushels a year ago. For the same date the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible supply of 
grain in the United States and Canada as 31,774,385 bush- 
els of wheat, 16.954,876 bushels of corn, 7,739,680 bushels 

_ of oats, 1,634 264 bushels of rye, and 1,669,668 bushels of 
barley. Ttese figures-are smaller than the corresponding 
ones a week ago by 225,690 in wheat and larger by 1,121,- 
542 in corn. 


Mc. J. Z Werst, the crop expert, in his report of the 
13:h insiant, says: ‘During the past three weeks I have 
traveled through the winter wheat sections of Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, visiting mills, interviewing farmers, 
_ dealers and oth« rs, whose business is such as to keep them 
Eeateent on wheat generally. At nearly all the mills I 
fo an improved demand for flour over that of the pre- 

‘yious month. They carry no stocks of flour, and against 
‘their stocks of wheat which are in most cases under their 
“usual average, they have made sales of flour, thus work- 
ing practically from hand to mouth. From this source I 
learn that supplies of wheat yet to come forward are 
smaller than a year ago. In this they are in accord with 
“the many farmers I met. To say there will be less wheat 
~ received at St. Louis, Toledo, Detroit, Cincinnati and 
as City, for the thirteen weeks, March 1 to June 1, 
n in 1888, same time, would be putting it to less than 


j movement. It was then, 1888, 1,866,000 bushels, 
st 4,240,000 bushels the preceding year. The grow- 
sheat, generally speaking, was promising well when 
rst thawed out, but recent freezing and thawing has 
hurtful, so that it is not now looking nearly so 
ing, yet itistoo early to say whether there has 
ly Termanent injury. At its best, considering area 
as condition, the crop will be much under the five 
average, 1880 to 1884, but better than the average, 
to 1888, inclusive. 


THIS IS TOUGH. 


The employment of 50,000 men for a period of thirty 


days is found necessary to the collection of facts going to 
make up the national census, and thousands of clerks 
work months to reduce these facts to intelligible shape. 
The Census Bureau should take a few lessons from the 
Agricultural Department. By the aid of a few hundred 
scattering correspondents, most of whom live in the 
hoop-pole townships of back counties, and who are paid 
for their services in seeds and public documents, the 
Statistician of the Department is enabled to state to a 
bushel the amount of grain remaining in farmers’ hands 
on a given date in a territory embracing nearly half of a 
continent. 

What an absurdity! 

Nothing tends to make the Agricultural Department 
ridiculous more than this attempt on the part of one of 
its fossilized clerks to palm off upon the world as relia 
te estimates formed upon palpably insufficient and wesk 

ata. 
not reliable for the same reason, but the very climax of 
silliness is reached when an attempt is made to measure 
the quantity of grain in farmers’ hands on the ist day of 
March or any other day. 

For the credit of his department Secretary Rusk sbould 
put a stop to such nonsense, and at once.—Chicago Daily 
Business. 


OUR CORN CROP. 


According to the state agricultural report, Iowa is the 
banner state for corn, last year having raised on 7,797,099 
acres a total product of 321,629,962 bushels. The aver- 
age price paid is only 23 cents per bushel; commercial 
value of crop, $73,974 891. This is almost equal to the 
value of all the gold, silver and lead mined in the United 
States in 1886, which was $87,535,000. It is almost a 
larger sum than all the railroads in the United States 
paid in dividends on stocks in that year. It is $8,000,000 
more than the total net earnings of all the national banks 
in America, and is considerably more than the total divi- 
dends paid by those banks in 1887. Divided, the crop 
would give to every man, woman and child in the state, 
after reserving seed for 8,000,000 acres, nearly 12,000 
bushels or six tons of corn. 


According to the official returns of the Iowa Agricult- | 


ural Society, the yield of the corn states is as follows: 


Acres. Bushels. 
VON A AB ot Ean Ree SR eee 7,797,090 321,629,962 
PUINOISES hie cr sis se ioaisc a aectec tute = sete 7,047,813 277,726,451 
Haiiinnd eee ke F). keiG eee 3,419,377 128, 436,28 
AISHE cu sone dats oe 2 Scie crak ae Wa oa 3 OO Ray 400 168,754,087 
Micniiviece eee one Skee sc Ace 6,447,168 210,822,394 
Nebraska =o. esn'4c0 BPR eave 3 2,804,216 84,126,352 
Olio ee seer ta. ota tas Sie eie 90,423,821 


2,460,082 


1,281,919.351 


Of this, our greatest crop, we now export to all the 
world only about 4 per cent. 


Total for the seven states.... -......... 


SHIPPERS PREFER CHICAGO. 


C. T. Brown of Brown Bros. Lincoln, Neb., was in 
Omaha recently, making arrangements with the Union 
Pacific for a location for a new elevator, and in an inter- 
view with a reporter for one of the local papers, said: 

‘It would be much better for grain men in Nebraska,” 
said Mr. Brown, ‘‘if the 5 cent differential in favor of St. 
Louis, as against Chicago, were cut to 3 cents. There are 
very few grain men in Nebraska who like to ship to St. 
Louis, but the 5-cent differential in favor of the Missouri 
metropolis makes it absolutely necessary to ship there in 
winter, while the Chicago lake outlet is closed with ice. 
In winter St. Louis gets about all of Nebraska’s corn, not 
because she pays more for it than Chicago can, but be- 
cause the railroads maintain a rate to St. Louis 5 cents 


less than Chicago, although the distance is practically the | 


same. In summer the rates from Chicago to the seaboard 
are so much lower than from St. Louis to the seaboard 
that Chicago can leave St. Louis in the race, notwith- 
standing the discrimination in favor of St. Louis of 5 
cents per 100 on rates. I believe the differential should 
be cut to 3 cents, and then Chicago would have a chance 
all the year round. The Missouri Pacific is the St. Louis 
feeder leading out of Nebraska, and I have learned that 
the threat was made by one of Gould’s men, high in office, 
that the rate from Nebraska to St. Louis would be main- 
tained at 5 cents less than from Nebraska to Chicago, no 
matter what the Chicago rate should be. In this way the 
differential of 5 cents in favor of St Louis is maintained. 
It is nothing more than a Jay Gould club.” 

‘‘Are the receipts of grain large of late?” 

“No, the receipts are very light. Werun twenty ele- 
vators, located in the best corn belts of the state, and the 
receipts have been lighter the past month than | ever 
knew them to be before at this time of the year. Farm- 
ers are holding their grain. The winter has been remark- 
<yf favorable to the farmer. He bought but little fuel 
and winter clothing, as compared with other winters. 
Cows have given milk abundantly, and hens have laid 
eggs as they never laid before. All these things have been 
factors of considerable economy to the farmer, and his 
corn remains in the crib. It has been hard on merchants 


The crop reports of the Agricultural Bureau are | 


A produce and fruit exchange is contemplated at Port- 
land, Me. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has started to trade in 
corn options. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been dull at $1,170 and $1,200. 


The L-xington, Ky., Chamber of Commerce contem- 
plate erecting a new building to cost $50,000. 


Mr. Rollo Batterficld, statistician of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has resigned his position, and will hereafter be 
interested in the importation of woolens. 


The Toronto Board of Trade has purchased a site, and 
proposes to erect a six-story building thereon. The 
Board has a membership of 1,000 members, and is in a 
very prosperous condition. 


The San Francisco Herald of Trade says that recently a 
seat in the New York Produce Exchange sold at $1,000. 
This is the lowest price memberships in that institution 
have touched in a number of years. The highest figure 
they ever sold at was $5,000 in 1882. 


The Albany Express of Albany, N. Y., says the execu- 
tive board of the Board of Trade has several schemes on 
foot to infuse new life into that nearly dead organization. 
One of the plans settled upon is putting in the rooms a 
stock board, and running in a Western Union wire, to 
announce daily all the grain and stock quotations. 


Two oblong boxes, divided into zinc-lined apartments 
and covered with glass, will contain the Chicago Board 
of Trade’s grain exhibit at the Paris Exposition. All the 
standard varieties will be represented by samples, each to 


| be properly ticketed. The exhibit of provisions will 


probably be made on a more extensive scale. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the San 
Francisco Board. of Trade, held Feb. 7. the following 
cflicers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Isaac 
Upham; first vice president, Jules Cerf; second vice- 
president, F. A Frank; treasurer, James A. Folger; sec- 
retary. Henry L. Smith; attorney, Joseph Kirk. 


At a recent meeting of the committee of management 
of the Montreal Corn Exchange Association and members 
of the Exchenge, it was resolved that it is inexpedient to 
interfere with the general principle of the inspection law, 
but any additions should be recommended to the govern- 
ment by boards of examiners; also that the appointment 
of official weighmasters is undesirable, and should be op- 
posed. It was also resolved that the yovernment be asked 
to add to the classification of Indian corn another grade, 
“steamer corn,” to compare with the New York grade of 
that description. 


The directors of the Duluth Board of Trade have ap- 
proved of the amendment to the rules of the Board which 
authorizes the issuing of ‘‘floor tickets” to non-members 
resident and non-resident on the payment of $10, good 
for a period of three months. The amendment will en- 
able a great many who are interested in wheat to be on 
the floor with their brokers, watch the bulletin bozurds, 
and will, by bringing their customers on the floor, save 
members more or less trouble. These tickets will give 
the holders no trading privilege or other save that of the 
freedom of the floor. 


Secretary Stone of the Board of Trade, in the prepara- 
tion of hisannual report for the year 1888, had occasion 
to make some remarks on the subject of oats. After a 
thorough and comprehensive review of the subject, his 
manuscript was sent to the printer, and in due course 
c3ame back in the shape of proof. What was Mr. Stone’s 
surprise, on examining his work as it appeared in type, 
to find that the printer, by the substitution of a letter c 
for the letter 0, had‘made him write an exhaustive treat- 
ise on cats, wi'h remarks on the cat crop, conj ctures as 
to ithe probable export demand for cats, and sage advice 
on the value of cat meal as food for man. 


The Detroit Board of Trade held its annual election 
March 5, and elected the following officers: President, 
Charles VY. Bryan; vice-presidents, James H. Donovan 
and James T. Shaw; directors, J. B. Roe, F. Wm. Lich- 
tenbarg, F. Towle, Wm. Carson, Peter Voorhees, A. G. 
Ellair, A. McPherson, C. J. Heath; committee of arbitra- 
tion, Jacob Beck, E. W. Bissell, Wm. Mitchell, N. G. 
Williams, Edward Read, Alfred Green, H. A. Rogers, W. 
J. Kinmont, Alexander J. Ellair, David Scott; commit- 
tee of appeals, H. E. Emmons, H. J. Naumann, Daniel 
Stewart, J.S. Lapbam, F. J. Simmons, H. C. Bates, D. 
O, Wiley, George I. Majcr.. The election was close but 
good natured. 


Mr. H. M. Gillette, one of the oldest citizens of Fair- 
bury, Iul., died Feb. 28, at his residence in that place, 
after an illness of long duration. Mr. Gillette was fifty- 
four years of age, and for a number of years was in the 
grain business at Fairbury. He was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, under whose auspices the funeral was 


who stocked up heavily, but the farmer will come out | conducted. A wife, two sons and four daughters are left 


this spring in better shape, financially, than for years.” 


to mourn kis loss, 
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Akron, Iowa, wants a flax mill. 

Tracy, Minn., wants a linseed oil mill. 

What Cheer, Iowa, wants a grain elevator. 

Argenta, Ill., is said to be in need of an elevator. 

Mr. Gaily will erect an elevator at Hoisington, Kan. 
Mr. Koeneke has built an elevator at Herkimer, Kan. 
The Dick Elevator at Quincy, Ill., is nearly completed. 
Foley & Haas will build an elevator at Danville, Tenn. 


L. Kathan, Bode, Ia., dealer in grain and coal, has sold 
out. 


M. A. Rogens, grain and feed, Pomona, Cal., has sold 
out, 

A cotton-seed oil mill is to be erected at Greenwood, 
Miss. 

J. C. Lord & Son, grain dealers at Lewiston, Me., have 
failed. 

A cotton-seed oil mill will probably be 
cah, Ky. : 

Andrew Muleay, Forsyth, Ga., will build a cotton-seed 
oil mill. 

C. Maus will build a $12,000 malt house at Indianap- 
olis, Ind. : 

Wechsler & Co., grain and hides, Brunswick, Ga., have 
assigned. 

The elevator at Dwight, Neb., was sold by the. sheriff 
March 12. 

8. J. Foster will build a cotton-seed oil mill at Union 
Springs, Ala. 

Wm. Mercer & Son, grain and bankers, Saranac, Mich., 
have dissolved. 


T. C. Neale is building a 75,000-bushel elevator at 
Hazelton, Kan. : 


It is reported that a cotton-seed oil mill is to be started 
at Florence, S. C. 


Henry Beatty, general store and grain dealer, Palgrave, 
Ont., has sold out. 


L. T. Rawson & Son, grain and salt dealers, Decatur, 
Mich., have sold out. 


A. C. Kenyon, Jr., grain and grocery, East Greenwich, 
R. I., has closed out. 


Gilman & Clendening, grain dealers, Paris, Ky., have 
dissolved partnership. 


Phelan & Daly, grain dealers, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
dissolved partnership. 


Carlisle & Co., Downs, Ill., bought 30,000 bushels of 
corn during the winter. 


erected at Padu- 


John W. Helms, a wealthy grain dealer, of Danville, 
Ill., is reported missing. 


Quinn & May, hay and grain dealers, San Jose, Ca’., 
have dissolved partnership. 

A. Roberts & Co., grain dealers, Rising City, Neb, 
have dissolved partnership. 

A 4 ton cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory is to 
be built at Anderson, 8. C. 

A grain elevator is to be erected at Valentine, Neb., by 
Mr. Cook, an Omaha miller. 

The Dallas Brewing Co. of Dallas, Tex., will increase 
the capacity of their brewery. 

8. L. Woodworth has sold his old elevator at Arthur, 
Ill., and is building a new one. 

The new Pillsbury elevator at Minneapolis has been 
completed, and is in operation. 

About $2,500 has been subscribed toward erecting a 
grain elevator at Arthur, Ont. 

Lloyd & Co. have purchased L. P. Jennings’ interest in 
the elevator at Chapman, Kan. 

Bagley & Fry, grain and general store, West Grove, 
la., have dissolved partnership. 

A. Moore has bought out Kuns & Blood, grain dealers 
at Cerro Gordo, Piatt county, Ill. 

A cotton-seed oil mill, independent of the oil trust, is 
being talked of at New Orleans, Li. 

The Goodlander Mill Co. at Fort Scott, Kan., will erect 
a 50,000-bushel elevator next season. 

A cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory will proba- 
bly be established at Barnwell, 8, C. 


A correspondent of the Galena (Gazette, at Benton, IIl., 
says: ‘John Beck, our grain merchant, is doing a land- 


office business in grain and lumber. We have the best 


grain market in the state.” 


McDonald & Garnes, grain merchants, Bayard, lowa, 
have sold out to McConnell & Miller. 


Peter Kuechenberg, grain dealer at Theresa, Wis., has 
made an assignment to Bertha Schell. 


F. K. Spalding & Co., grain dealers, Allison and Bris- 
tow, lowa, have dissolved partnership. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad intends to build a 
1,000,000-bushel elevator at Baltimore. 


The owners of the Standard Ale Brewery, Rochester, 
N. Y., will build a large brewery soon. 


A cotton-seed oil mill is projected by the Decatur Land 
and Improvement Co. of Decatur, Ala. 


L. A. Cobb & Co., grain commission merchants, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 


Mr. Leader of Syracuse, N. Y., will probably build a 
cotton-seed oil mill at Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


The Bark River Seed Co. of Hebron, Wis., have filed 
articles of incorporation. Capital stock $1,500. 


Percy McGeorge of Philadelphia, Pa., will probably 
establish a cotton-seed oil mil! at Anniston, Ala. 


The Ogilvie Elevator at Pilot Mound, Man., has been 
closed on account of the light receipts of wheat. 


The Minnesota Terminal and Transfer Co. has been or- 
ganized to build tracks and warehouses at Duluth. 


The Robert Portner Brewing Co. of Alexandria, Va., 
are preparing to enlarge their plant at Augusta, Ga. 


Bell & West, dealers in grain and agricultural imple- 
ments, Faribault, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 


Chas. D. Wood, who succeeded Kelly & Wood in the 
grain business at Winthrop, Me., in 1880, has failed. 


It is reported that Minneapolis millers will build ele- 
vators along the Manitoba road in Northern Montana. 


The Jackson Milling and Mfg. Co. of Jackson, Tenn., 
will build a grain elevator of 100,000 bushels’ capacity. 


McKeller & McKeller, dealers in grain, bay, etc. at 
Forney, Tex., have been succeeded by T. H. Dailey & Co. 


E. G. Thompson has sold his grain warehouses at Fen- 
nimore, Wis., to Hinn Bros., and will soon leave Fenni- 
more. 

The Augusta Oil Co. of Augusta, Ga., contemplate 
building a larger cotton-seed oil mill, and are looking for 
a site, ; 

C. E. Colburn, grain merchant, Lebanon, N. H., has 
taken a partner, and the style of the firm is Colburn & 
Chase. 


E. Vinton Phillips will erect a large grain and feed 
warehouse on the Chester Valley Railroad at Beaver 
Creek, Pa. 


JS & M. Dowling of Lawrenceburg, Ky., have bought 
D. I. Moore’s distillery at Harrodsburg, Ky., and will en- 
large the same. 


Mr. Elmer Hiner has taken charge of Foss & Co.’s ele- 
vator at Stanford, Ill., which was formerly run by Mr. 
Amos Harrison, 


The William Lee & Sons Co. of New Castle, Del., is 
filling its new elevator with corn, and will soon commence 
shipping abroad. 


There are 30,000 bushels of corn in store at Craig, Neb., 
and last week work was commenced on cribs for storing 
10,000 bushels more. 


A. W.Bramblett, Laurens, 8. C., is interested in a $20,- 
000 stock company which proposes to build a cotton-seed 
oil mill at that place. 


Joseph Pitt of Clayton and others have organized a 
stock company to build a cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer 
factory at Ozark, Ala. 


We are sorry to learn that Neri Ogden, grain merchant 
at Martinburg, Iowa, has been confined to his bed with 
inflammatory rheumatism. 


Law & Pearson, grain dealers at Neepawa, Man., have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Law will continue in the ele- 
vator and lumber business. 


Frank Nachbour is having large corn cribs erected on 
the line of the B.,C.R. & N. R. R. at Tipton, Plato, 
Bennett and Buchanan, Iowa. 


D. W. Shook, who recently absconded from Stephen, 
Minn., with $16,000 of other people’s money, has been 
heard from at Vancouver’s Island, B, C. 


The Tennessee River Transportation Co. of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have purchased wharf property, grain 
elevator and warehouse, and will make improvements. 


Atchison & McKenzie, who started in the grain busi- 
ness at Elizabeth, Ill., some time ago, are handling much 
more grain than they had expected. 


One day recently the two elevators at Danvers, IIl., re- 
ceived nearly 6,000 bushels of grain. Of this amount Mr. 
Jacob Steiner received 3,100 bushels. ; 


A. H. Eagleson & Co., grain and hardware dealers at 
Craig, Neb., have dissolved partnership. Mr. Hagleson 
will continue in the hardware business, and J. A. Mc 


Laugblin, the junior member of the firm, will continue in 
the grain and implement business. 


James Wiley, formerly in the grain business, but re. 
cently on the road for a coal company, has quit the road, 
and will build an elevator at Colfax, Ill. 5 


A grain elevator has been built at Fairfield Statior 
Adams county, Penn., on the Baltimore and Harrisbur 
extension of the Western Maryland Railroad. 


A. Gosselin, Assistant City Clerk of Montrea), Quebec 
has advertised for bids for tne construction of an e} 
tor, and the furnishing materials for the same. 


The elevator company at Ovid, Mich., have been 
ing $1 per bushel for wheat, and as a result their re 
have averaged 2,500 bushels per day for some time. 


N. Sneed of Vicksburg, Miss., has purchased the Phee- 
nix Cotton-Seed Oil Mill at Jefferson, Tex. He will put 
in additional machinery, and start up the mill at once, : 


John Richardson, who has been in the grain busir 
at Elliott, Ill., nearly twenty years, has sold out to Ho 
ever Peterson, formerly of the firm of Gullett & P 
son. | 

A large brewery is to be bui’t at West Superior, Wis. 
by the West Superior Brewing Co., of which Messra 
Swannecomb and M. J. Germent of Portage are the pro- 
jectors. 


The Kansas and Nebraska Corn Company has been i 
corporated to do business at Chicago, Capital $100. ec 
Incorporators: F.8. Osborne, J. M. H. Burgett, H. R. 
Pebbles. 7 


McDonald, Cook & Co., of Boston, Mass., reported in 
our last issue as dissolved, have taken two new members 
into the firm and will do business at the old stand under 
the same firm name. q 


The Weatherford Storage Co. has been formed at 
Weatherford, Tex., by George P. Levy, Wm. Camerout 
& Co., and others, to build an elevator with a capacity for 
150,000 bushels of grain. ; 


The Michigan Farmer says ‘‘a grain elevator is being 
built in Cnicago which is construcied entirely of Michi-— 
gan hemlock, the first building of this kind to be made 
of this variety of lumber.” : 


The Rock Island Cribbing Co. have been licensed to 
deal in grain at Chicago, lll. Capital stock, $100,(00. — 
The incorporators are Frank Sayer Osborne, John M. H. © 
Burgett, and Henry R. Pebbles. 4 


C. T. Brown, whose elevator at Lincoln, Neb., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has made arrangements with the 
Union Pacific Railway tor the location of a new elevator 
on their line, which he expects to erect scon. s 


Considerable grain has been shipped from Oskaloosa, — 
Ta., recently, via the Central lowa Railway, to Peoria, 
Til. One day recently 125 cars of grain, and another day 
seventy-five cars of corn and oats, were sent to Peoria. | 

Ata meeting of the committee of management of the | 
Montreal Corn Exchange Association a committee was — 
appointed to wait upon the Montreal Elevating Co. and 
pepreteut the need for improved appliances for handling 
grain. ; 


The Bennett elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., is being en- 
larged. The engines and boilers will be placed in a sep- — 
arate building, and other changes made. Theremoval of — 
this machinery from the elevator proper will increaseits 
capacity 40,000 bushels. 


The United States Brewing Co. has been incorporated — 
at San Francisco. Capital stock, $1,000,000; divided 
into 10°0 shares. Directors: Frederick Kronenberg, | 
Philip Rohrbacher, Markus Schwab, Ferdinand Koenig, 
and Robert H. Countryman. S| 


Messrs. Hastings & McGaw will build a 40,000-bushel — | 
elevator and a 500-barrel flour mill at Port Arthur, Ont., — | 
to cost about $75,000. The people of Port Arthur have | 
agreed to give them a bonus of $15,000 and exempt the 


property from taxation for ten years. 4 


President Van Horne of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. has notified the people cf Owen Sound, Ont., that 
owing to the attitude of the United States in regard to 
the*Sault Ste. Marie Canal the company do not think it 
advisable to take steps at present toward the construction __ 
of the new elevator at that place, for which the town 
voted $15,000 last summer. { 

4 


Susie E. Linebarger, daughter of David Linebarger, —} 
grain merchant and stock dealer at Montezuma, Ind., was _ i} 
married March 2, at Rockville, to John Doyle. On the — 
following day she was to have married Eli Warner, who 
had procured a license and was expecting to get the prize _—s 
his rival captured. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Doyle returned to Montezuma. 


The Wilmington Grain and Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,: |} 
000. The officers are: President, E. E. Wheeler; vice- — 
president, C. D. Spencer; clerk and treasurer, BE. A. — 
Willard, Jr.; auditors, Moses Newton, ©. D. Spencer; — 
directors, KE. E. Wheeler, C. D. Spencer, Moses Spencer, 
O. W. Boyd and E. A. Willard. : 


A final decision has been handed down by the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case of Mary Irene Hoyt, 
appellant, against Fred. Hoyt et al, affirming the decision 
of the lower court which sustained tke decision of the 
Surrogate in admitting the will of Jesse Hoyt to probate. 
The cstate involved about $10,000,000, a great deal of — 


| 

| 
4 
| 


ir: 


which is in elevator property, and had Miss Hoyt suc 
ceeded in having the will set aside she would have se 
cured it all. 


Michael W. Yerxa, a grain commission man of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., made an assignment recently. The assignee 
is G. W. Shepard of the firm of Watson & Shepard. The 
cause of the assignment was the sudden drop in the price 
of wheat on March 2. Liabilities $12,000. 


A. B. Cleveland, president and organizer of the A. B. 
Cleveland Company of New York City, wholesale dealers 
in seeds, has left for parts unknown. The company is 
said to bo out about $26,000; it is also reported that Mr. 
Cleveland borrowed about $125,00U from friends in 
amounts ranging from $5v0 to $50,000. The company is 
not seriously affected by the loss and will continue as be- 
fore. 


Messrs. English, Morse & Co., engineers and contractors 
of Kansas City, Mo., have furnished the new Midland 
Hotel of that city, with a pair of the celebrated Ide Auto- 
matic High Speed Engines of 140-horse power, for sup- 
plying the power for their electric light plant. The en- 


_ gines are coupled together and arranged 80 us to be run 


together or independently, making a very novel arrange- 
ment. 


_ Messrs. R. G. & C. H. Risser have leased the Bargardus 
elevator at Paxton, Ill., and are making changes and im- 
provements to fit it for the purpose of transferring grain 
from the I. C. to the L. E. & W. road. A 15-horse power 
engine is being put in, a steam shovel, and the elevator 
necessary to the transfer of twenty to twenty-five cars a 
day. Their facilities when completed will enable them 
to elevate, clean and load fifteen cars in ten hours. 


Z 


es 


Hugh Thompson had three of his fingers crushed in a 
corn sheller at Lane, Ill., recently. 


Thomas M. Baker’s distillery at South Carrollton, Ky, 
was recently destroyed by fire. Loss $7,000. 


Morillo H. Gillett, an old member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died recently, aged sixty-eight years. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wickham, wife of John Wickham, a 
well known grain merchant of Huron, Ohio, died Feb. 
17, of paralysis. 


C. H. Lindberg’s elevator at Grove City, Minn., was 
burned March 1, with about 10,000 bushels of wheat. 
Loss $15,000; insurance $6,000. 


John Walter’s brewery and malthouse at Spencer, Wis., 
was destroyed by fire Feb. 24. Loss, $10,000; insurance, 
$5,000. It will be rebuilt immediately. 


The elevator of Lewis Van Inwegen at Hastings, Minn., 
together with a large quantity of oats and corn, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. “Loss, about $10,000. 


The elevator at Staunton, Ill., was burned Feb. 9, to- 
gether with 1,000 bushels of wheat and 800 bushels of 
corn and oats. Loss, $5,000; insurance, $2,100. 


Charles Goodal was caught in the machinery of W. C. 
Henry’s elevator near Burchard, Neb., Fet. 9. His leg 
was badly crushed, but it is thought he will not lose it. 


Foster & Dawson’s elevator at Fostoria, Mich., was 
burned Feb. 14, together with 1,000 bushels of wheat and 
2,000 bushels of oats. Loss, $6,000; insurance, $2 500. 


The Gravel Springs Distillery near Jacksonville, Ill., 
w is destroyed by fire Feb. 20, together with 5,000 bushels 
of corn and a large quantity of rye and malt. The fire 
was caused by the bursting of a still while in operation. 


Hon. Thomas Simpson’s elevator at Pratt, Kan., was 
destroyed by fire Feb. 27, together with a large quantity 
of grain. Loss, $10,000; partly insured. It is supposed 
to have been the work of an incendiary. 


John Hammer, station agent at Bronson, Mich., was 
smothered to death Feb. 4in the grain elevator at that 
place. He jumped into the bin while wheat was being 
drawn out, and was pulled into the chute and smothered 
before he could be released. 


Hoelker & Koenig’s grain elevator at Halbur, Iowa, was 
burned Feb. 28, together with over 8,000 bushels of grain. 
Loss, $7,500; insurance, $2,000. The fire started from 
hay and sawdust which had been packed around steam 
pipes to prevent freezing. They will rebuild. 


W. G. McCutchen & Co.’s grain elevator and office at 
Winona, Minn., was burned March 9. The building con- 
tained about 6,000 bushels of wheat and a small amount 
of barley, which was badly damaged. Loss on grain, 
$5,000; on machinery and elevator, $5,000; insurance on 
all, $6,000. 


Gideon Hawley, who recently moved from Platteville, 


_ Wis., to Milwaukee, died at his home in that city Feb. 8, 


of kidney trouble, aged sixty-seven years. Previous to 
his removal to Milwaukee Mr. Hawley was the head of 
the firm of G. Hawley & Sons, which has grain ware- 
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houses at Platteville, Rewey, Livingston, Montfort, Fen-, 
nimore and Lancaster, but upon his removal he retired 
from the firm. He leaves a wife and four sons. 


James Peene’s grain elevator at West Jefferson, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire Feb. 24. Loss, $3,000; insurance, 
$1,500. The fire is supposed to have started in the engine 
room, 


Kurtz & Son’s mill and elevator at Centre Hill, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire March 8. Owing to the inefficiency 
of the fire department, Bartholomew & Co.’s large grain 
elevator near by was also burned. Both elevators were 
filled with grain. Kurtz & Son lose $25,000, with but 
$5,000 insurance, and Bartholomew & Co. lose $10,000, 
with no insurance. 


Mr. C. J. Brydges, at one time President of the Winni- 
peg Board of Trade, died very suddenly in that city Feb. 
16, of paralysis of the heart. Mr. Brydges was well 
known throughout Canada through his connection with 
the railroads and the Hudson’s Bay Company. He was 
very charitable, and died while visiting the Winnipeg 
General Hospital], for which he had done a great deal. 


Johan C. Dodge, formerly of this city, died at Somer- 
ville, Mass., Feb. 11, aged eighty years. Mr. Dodge came 
to Chicago along in the forties, and for many years was 
associated with the business interests of this city. At one 
time he was a member of the Board of Aldermen, and 
soon after the Board of Trade was organized he became 
secretary. He had been an invalid for many years. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. E. N. Law- 
rence of the New York Produce Exchange. Over fifty 
years ago he began the business of storing grain in New 
York, and at one time received the bulk of the grain 
stored in that city. Mr. Lawrence was seventy-seven 
years old, and was one of New York’s oldest and most 
highly respected merchants; he was a member of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Finch & Haywood’s large grain elevator at Davenport, 
Iowa, was burned March 13, together with 12,000 bush- 
els of wheat and 6,000 bushels of barley. Loss $40,000; 
insurance $16,000. As there had been no fire in the ele- 
vator during the day, it is supposed to have been started 
by a spark from the engine. The elevator was a frame 
structure, and had been moved from Wilton, Iowa, last 
fall, where it was erected several years ago for cleaning 
grain in transit. 


Peck, Benny & Co.’s elevator at Montreal, Que., caught 
on fire Feb. 16 from the ruins of their nail factory, which 
had been burned the same morning, and before sufficient 
water pressure could be obtained the elevator was envel- 
oped in flames. It was occupied by James Macdougall & 
Co., and contained 1,000 bushels of corn belonging to 
Macdougall & Co., 10,000 bushels of grain belonging to 
R T. Routh, and 50,000 bushels of grain the property of 
Ira Gould & Sons. The building, together with the grain, 
was completely destroyed. Loss on building, $25,000; 
insurance, $13,000. The grain was fully covered by in- 
surance. Messrs. Goulds’ elevator, near by, which con- 
tained 100,000 bushels of grain, including 40,000 bushels 
of Manitoba No. 1 hard wheat, had part of its gable wall 
carried away by the falling walls of the other elevator. 
The grain was also damaged by smoke and water. 


GRINDING OATS WITH CORN. 


Cornmeal alone is not merely too hearty, but it is de- 
cidedly too heavy for healthy food. For use on the table 
it is lightened in various ways, and generally eaten with 
something else less likely to compact in the stomach. It 
is necessary to do the same with it for stock, especially if 
the corn is ground. There is nothing better to grind with 
corn than oats. Their hull makes the mixture much 
lighter, and the grain itself supplements some of the de- 
ficiencies of the corn. Oats are also excellent to put in 
with corn in the ear, when the latter is to be ground. 
Unless this is done it is often hard for the miller to make 
the cob grind fine enough. If any way damp the cob 
breaks up into pieces, and only the grain is ground, and 
that poorly. Somehow the mixture of one-half the bulk 
of corn in the cob of oats or barley will give the miller 
an, advantage in working the whole up as finely as may 
be desired. 
| 


THE NORTHWE STERN MOVEMENT. 


There is a little wheat coming from farm granaries in 
the Northwest, particularly in the north of Minnesota, 
Many of the elevators are closed for want of business. 
Some of them had been shut up most of the winter, and 
a part of those so closed were opened during the free 
movement the last half of February. They have been 
closed again now, and others are beiug kept open at re- 
duced rates for buyers. The movement is so small that it 
is undoubtedly true, as the elevator people say, that there 
is not a company whose business is paying the cost of 
keeping the houses open. The team roads are broken up, 
which alone would make the movement small. In addi- 
tion, farmers had prepared for it in their February sales, 
relieving them of the need of moving much while the 
roads are bad. With the promise of early seeding it is 
not expected that there will be another large run of wheat 
in the country until after planting is through with. The 
movement from country elevators is free, considering the 
comparatively small stccks held there, which are proba- 
bly shrinking from 25,000 to 50,000 bushels daily.—Min- 
newpolis Market Record, 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION. 


It seems scarcely possible that we should get through 
this crop year without a good deal of an advance 
over present values, unless the ‘‘invisible” supply is much 
larger than it is now supposed to be, for even with 
our present slight export movement there must be a great 
quantity of wheat used yet before another crop is har- 
vested. If it is found safe to sow the frosted wheat for the 
crop of this year, as is now claimed, that, of course, will 
add to the stock of milling wheat, but it is probable that 
most farmers who have good wheat will prefer to run no 
risk in the premises, but will sow that which thy know 
is sure to grow. 

The greatest drawback to any great increase in the price 
of wheat, however, is the low prices and flat markets in 
other grains, as well as in live stock, and other farm prod- 
ucts, for it is a well attested fact that itis a hard matter 
to get the price of any of the leading agricultural produc- 
tions much above the relative value of the others, especially 
as they may to a considerable extent be used as substi- 
tutes for one another, so when one goes up, the farmer 
naturally enough uses something else in its place and sells 
all he can of the higher commodity, or if he has to buy, 
will get something cheaper to take its place. 

In regard to the invisible supply, I might mention that 
one mill which I know of received 5,000 bushels per 
mouth of wheat as grist work for two months last fall, 
and over half as much each month since; and this in a 
county which cuts no figure in the report of the yield of 
wheat, while another mill in the same county probably 
receives as much as two-thirds of that amount, perhaps 
more.—F, R., in American Miller. 


JLLINOIS WAREHOUSE LAW. 


Following is the substance of a bil] that has been in- 
troduced in the Illinois Legislature: 

Public warehouses of class A shall embrace all ware- 
houses, elevators, and granaries in which grain is stored 
in bulk, and in which the grain of different owners is 
mixed together, orin which grain ig stored in such a man- 
ner that the identity of different lots of parcels cannot be 
accurately preserved, such warehouses, elevators, or 
granaries being located in cities having not Jess than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, and inspector’s districts to be established 
by the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 
each of which districts shall have within its limits an ele- 
vator or warehouse capacity of not lessiban 4,000,000 bush 
els of grain, Provided, no district shall be established in 
territory lying wholly or in part of any county having 
within its limits a city containing a population of 100,000 
inhabitants or over. Public warehouses of class B shall 
embrace all other warehouses, elevators, or granaries in 
which grain is stored in bulk, and in which the grain of 
different owners is mixed together. Public warehouses 
of class C shall embrace all other warehouses or places 
where property of any kind is_ stored for a consideration. 

The Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
may alter or enlarge the limits of any such inspection dis- 
trict, whenever, in their judgment, the necessiiies of the 
case may require; and whenever the boundaries of any 
district are so changed, or enlarged, the chief inspector 
of grain and bis assistants, and the warehouse register and 
his assistants of the old district shall continue to hold and 
exercise the duties of the same office, respectively, in the 
new district. 

Whenever said board shall establish a new inspection 
district they shall at once notify the Governor, who shall 
appoint a chief inspector of grain for said new district, 
who shall hold said office until his successor shall have 
been duly appointed and confirmed, and said board shall 
also immediately appoint a warehouse register and such 
assistants as they shall deem necessary for such new in- 
spection district. 


Rye is frequently sown on snow in November. This 
rye is frozen solid for at least three months, and yet comes 
up as vigorous in May as if it had been sown in April. 
Winter wheat is also sown in November, and remaing 
frozen in the ground all winter. For all these reasons we 
believe that Dalrymple’s resolve to sow 40,000 acres with 
wheat frozen before it was cut, will result in a brilliant 
success. Wait and see. Although you cannot kill rye by 
freezing it, it will never sprout after having been housed 
for over two years. Why js this? Who can solve the 
problem?—Drovers’ Journal. 


The stalement went round yesterday that wheat con- 
tracts are now settling up easily with houses where they 
would not settle last week, and from this it was inferred 
that the May corner is not to be a thing of the future. 
But a different face is put on the matter by the discovery 
that with certain houses it is only the low priced wheat 
for May that will settle. At least two firms can be named 
who refuse to ‘ring up” trades for May wheat which 
they bought some time ago at about $1.10, They say their 
principal wants the wheat he bought, wants it on the orig- 
inal contract, and will have noother. They say that 
areference to the decision in the Higgins-Gilbert case 
shows it wold be unsafe for them to make any rings 
that would release the original parties to the contract, 
and they do not propose to doit. Adherence to this po- 
sition may mean troubletosome. For the rest it may be 
remarked that whichever way the ceal may go a big fol- 
lowing has been shaken out, and a large quantity of wheat 
stopped from coming to this market that was practically 
headed for Chicago.— Chicago Tribune. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
tain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
states for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 15, 1889. 


WHEAT INSPECTION IN MINNE 
SOTA. 


The third annual report of the Minnesota State 
Inspection Department, covering the work done 
at St. Paul, Duluth and Minneapolis for the crop 
year ending Sept. 1, 1888, has been submitted. 
The receipts at St. Paul for the year were 7,891 
cars of wheat, against 7,818 cars the preceding 
year; at Duiuth 30,712 cars were received, 
against 35,023 cars for the year ending Nept. 1, 
1887, and at Minneapolis 76,612 cars were re- 
ceived, against 71,082 for the preceding year. 
The falling off in the receipts at Duluth, and the 
increase at Minneapolis is due in a great measure 
to the fact that Minneapolis has seven private 
warehouses, while Duluth has none. The owners 
of these private warehouses have bougat a great 
deal of wheat in the country and shipped it to 
Minneapolis for mixing purposes. They have 
even bought wheat at Duluth and shipped it back 
to Minneapolis for this purpose. Chief Grain In- 
spector James says that it was unquestionably 
caused by the demand for wheat by the Minneap- 
olis millers, the margin on flour being an induce- 
ment for them to grind as much as possible. 

The total number of cars received was 115,215, 
against 113,923 cars for 1887, ora gain of 1,292 
cars. Although the number of cars was larger 
than in 1887, the net number of bushels after the 
grain was cleaned was less, as most of the grain 
received was very dirty. The three cities received 
67,000,000 bushels. 

During the year there was less complaint about 
the work of the inspectors, and less friction be- 
tween the different interests in the three cities 
than ever before, which speaks very well for the 
department. ‘To inspect so large an amount, and 
do it correctly and satisfactorily to the parties 
-concerned, is no easy matter, for the slightest 
mistake in dockage would soon amount to a good 
many bushels. 

Each city is in charge of a deputy inspector, 
and each one of these departments is under the 
supervision of the chief inspector. The receipts 
increased over $6,000, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, while the expenses increased over 
$17,000. Nevertheless, the department cleared 
over $9,000, and now has a credit balance for 
the three years it has been in existence of $28,- 
877. 

In regard to reducing the inspection fees, In- 
spector James says that had there beer an aver- 
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age crop raised last year it would have been ad- 
visable to have reduced the charge of inspection 
from 25 to 20 cents per car, although the present 
rate is as low as any, and lower than most mar- 
kets. The crop being short, he does not think 
that it will be advisable to reduce the charge un- 
til another crop is ready for the market, for it 
costs more to handle a small crop than it does a 
large one. 


CUT RATES TO DULUTH. 


Some time ago an arrangement was made 
among the different roads whereby grain was car- 
ried from Omaha to Duluth three cents less per 
hundred than to Chicago. This naturally diverted 
considerable corn to Duluth that would have oth- 
erwise come to this city, and fora few days the 
shipments of corn from Nebraska to Duluth were 
very large. This produced considerable dissatis- 
faction among the Chicago dealers and the roads 
that were thus deprived of the freight. Com- 
plaints were made, and sufficient pressure was 
brought to bear upon the roads making the cut so 
that the rates were restored to their former basis 
—25 cents per hundred to Duluth as well as to 
Chicago. It is also probable that Duluth had re- 
ceived all the corn she had room to store, and 
could not take care of any more until the open- 
ing of navigation. 

The demand for corn at Duluth having ceased, 
and the amount shipped over the roads from 
Omaha to that city being greatly decreased there- 
by, the roads would naturally increase the rate, 
as they have done, regardless of any pressure that | 
might be brought to bear. A correspondent of | 
the Pioneer-Press, writing from Duluth, makes a 
number of very extravagant statements, and 
among other things claims that Duluth is 100 
miles nearer Omaha than Chicago. If such were 
the case, which it is net, it would be very right 
for Duluth to have a lower rate from Omaha than 
Chicago. 

As soon as navigation opens it is not at all un- 
likely that the Duluth elevator men will make a 
brave effort to obtain the grain business of Ne- 
braska, Southern Minnesota and Western Iowa. 
They will have very little wheat to handle, and 
the oat and corn crop of the Northwest is not 
very large, so it will be better for them to make 
a sacrifice rather than remain idle. 


BALTIMORE’S CORN TRADE. 


The increased movement of corn to Baltimore 
since the last crop was gathered has caused con- 
siderable comment and no little complaint by 
New York and Philadelphia grain men whose 
business has decreased. Some of the Baltimore 
dealers also made complaint to the Inter-State 


Commerce Commission that three or four firms 
were getting all the grain, and it was thought 
these firms had a reduced rate, so an investiga- 
tion was called for. 

Accordingly, about the middle of last month 
the Inter-State Commission met at Baltimore to 
investigate the charges, and found that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, having discovered the last of 
November that considerable corn was being pur- 
chased in Nebraska for Baltimore, and that 
steamers had been chartered to take it away, also 
that a rate of 20 cents was in operation on the 
B. & O., made an open rate to meet it. “The rate 
from Chicago to New York is 25 cents, and from 
Chicago to Baltimore 23 cents. The Pennsyl- 
vania also made a rate of 34 cents from Linecln, 
Neb., to Baltimore. B-th roads discontinued the 
rate on Dec. 17, and took new business only at 
the published rate. However, the Pennsylvania 
contracted to carry so much at the reduced rate 
that it took it over six weeks after the old rate 
was resumed to transport the corn contracted for. 

While th reduced rate was a potent factor in 
increasing the receipts of corn at Baltimcre, there 
were also-other causes at work. Some of the 
principal Biltimore houses, anticipating a lerge 
movement of corn, sent their agents through the 
corn dis'ricts, and some of them have established 
branch houses in Nebraska, so they would natu- 
rally get a much lager share than if they had 


not made an extra effort to obtain it. The dif- 
ferential of 3 cents a car in favor of Baltimore 
in the regular rates, which amounts to over $7 a 
car, bas undoubtedly had something to do with 
attracting the shipments of corn to Baltimore. 
During January Baltimore received 6,500 cars 
of corn, and about half of this amount was car- _ 
ried by the Pennsylvania. While it is true that 
Baltimore has been getting a lion’s share of the 
corn trade, and that the reduced rate had some- 
thing to do with it, still it seems very probable 
that it will continue to get a larger share of it 
than its two competitors, at least until the lakes 
are open to navigation, and corn is shipped from 
Chicago to New York by water. 
DEPRESSED CONDITION OF RUS- 
SIAN GRAIN RAISING. 


It seems that despite the fact that Russia has 
had excellent crops the last two years, the crop 
of 1888 being the largest on record, that country 
is experiencing an agricultural crisis. Russian 
agricultural papers have published, a number of 
articles giving the causes, and proposing a rem- 
edy for the depressed condition, and last yearthe 
government appointed a commission to inquire 
into the causes of the agricultural depression and 
to ascertain what remedies could be adopted. 

Of late years the prices of grain in the interna- 
tional markets have gradually been decreasing; 
this is due to the adoption of better facilities fcr 
transportation and communication in other grain- 
growing countries. Russia has no properly or- 
ganized means of communication, transportation 
is slow and costly, and the charges for commis- — 
sion and shipping are high. The facilities for 
cleaning grain are poor, the sacks used in ship- 
ping it are not suited to the purpose, and the 
prices of agricultural machinery have been in- ~ 
creased by the increase of the import duties. 4 

The farmer has to pay exorbitant rates for the 
use of money, and it is very difficult for him to 
obtain an advance upon his grain. The heavy — 
tax levied upon land is disproportionate with that 
levied upon industrial and mercantile enterprises. 
The landowners are so deeply in debt that they 
have no thought of ever getting out, and only 
spend money upon it in order that they may hold 
it. The land is being ruinously overworked, and 
no money is spent upon it to improve it, so the 
fertility of the soil is rapidly decreasing. The 
destruction of the forests has caused drouths — 
which, as a rule, are followed by poor crops. 
There has also been a rise in the price of many 
articles which the farmers cannot well do with- 
out. 
Many suggestions have been made for better- 
ing the condition of the Russian farmers, such as — 
educating them, helping them to improve their 
places, their breeds of cattle, and planting for- ~ 
ests, but the remedies recommer ded by the agri- 
cultural commission will, if acted upon, alleviate 
their distress socner than anything else. 

They recommend that the cost cf production 
be decreased by the abolition or reduction of the 
import duties on agricultural machinery, by the 
reduction of transportation rates, also a reduction 
in the charges upon grain sold in international 
markets. ‘I'he commission says that it is impossi- 
ble to organize the grain export-trade without 
the construction of a net-work of grain elevators 
and recommend theirimmediate construction, also 
the improvement of the inland waterways, roads 
and means of communication. Amonga number 
of other things recommended by the commission, 
which undoubtedly would prove of great benefit 
to the Russian farmers and the grain trade, is 
that sworn grain inspectors under guarantees 
should be appointed the same as in this country. 

There are a great many things the Russians 
have to contend with, but it is very likely that 
unless the government is blind to its own inter- 
ests the grain trade and the condition of the 
farmers will show a marked improvement in the 
next few years. However, the first steps have 
been taken, the government has granted a lar 
sum of money fcr the building of an imme 
terminal elevator at Odessa and four others o1 
the line of the Southwestern Railway, also for th 
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improvement of the inland waterways, and the 
grain merchants and agriculturists are soon to 
hold a meeting at St. Petersburg to take some 
action for the advancement of their common in- 
terest. 

Hyidently the Russian Government has fully 
awakened to this depressed condition, and it will 
undoubtedly be very active in improving the con- 
dition of the agricultural class, and one of its first 
steps will necessarily be the increase of its facili- 
ties for handling grain. 


STORAGE CERTIFICATES VS DE. 


POSIT TICKETS, 


The Minnesota State Supreme Court recently 
rendered a decision in the case of H. Hggers et 
al. vs. P. Hayes et. al., assignees of Meader & 
Co., who failed at Minneapolis March 12, 1887, to 
the effect that parties holding a ticket for grain 
stored with a warehouse firm that has failed are 
entitled to the same privileges in settlement as 
the parties who had actually stored grain in the 
warehouse of the firm. 

Meader & Co. operated a warehouse at Waco- 
nia, Minn., and on June 19, 1886, they had 7,000 
bushels of their own grain in store, and a small 
amount belonging to other parties. That day 
they issued a storage ticket to Moses P. Hayes 

et al. for 5,000 bushels of wheat as security for 
adebt. They shipped all the grain from their 

_ warehouse before their assignment, but one car 
did not arrive at its destination until they had 
made an assignment, so it was seized by the as- 
signee. 

Both the parties who had deposited wheat and 
the ones who held storage tickets claimed the 
right to recover the wheat or its value. The lower 

court decided against the holders of the storage 
tickets and refused to grant a new trial. Moses 
P. Hayes et al. appealed the case, and Judge Col- 
lins of the Supreme Court reversed the order and 
remanded the case for a new trial. 

In his decision he held that, under the grain 
and warehouse law of 1886, no distinction can be 
made between the person who makes an actual 
delivery of his grain at a public warehouse, and 
the holder of a pledge of the grain of the ware- 
houseman actually upon deposit in his warehouse. 
There are several points involved in the case 
which are of special interest to the grain men 
and the general public, and the outcome will be 
carefully watched. : 


MANITOBA’S WHEAT EXPORTS. 


The growth of Manitoba’s grain trade has been 
almost as marvelous as the growth of the grain 
trade of the United S:ates. From the first ship- 
ment regularly exported from Manitoba, a con- 
signment of 500 bushels, which was sent to God- 
erich, Ont., in 1877 by water, it increased in ten 
years to 12,000,000 bushels. There was a de- 
crease in the shipments for the crop year of 
188687, caused by a short crop, and the ship- 
ments of 188889 will probably fall below those 
of 188788, as considerable wheat was frozen. 
Aside from these almost every year has shown an 
inerease over the preced ng year. From a small 
beginning it increased so rapidly that in ten years 
24,000 times ss much was exported as the first 
year the shipments were made. ) 

In 1878 about 20,000 bushels were exported, 
being sent by the same route as the preceding 
year, up the Red River by boats to Fargo; from 
Fargo to Duluth by rail and from there by the 
lake vessels. Two years later a new road was 
built to the Manitoba boundary, and wheat was 
shipped to Hastern Canada by way of Chicago. 
The Ogilvie Milling Company has shipped wheat 


_ from Manitoba every year since 1877, and their 


shipments give a good idea of the growth of the 
rain trade of the province. In the year 1881 
their shipments amounted to about 200,000 bush- 
els. Other de&lers commenced to handle grain in 


1881, and in that crop year about 50,000 bushels 


_ of Manitoba wheat were shipped to Minneapolis, 
in addition to the exports of the Ogilvie Com- 
pany. In 1882 the Ogilvie Company handled 


400,000 bushels; in 1803, 650,000. bushels; in 


1884, 1,000,000 bushels; in 1885, 1,250,000 bush- 
els. During the last few years named a number 
of dealers were exporting wheat, and quite a 
number of mills had been established in the coun- 
try. From the crop of 1885 the exports were es- 
timated at fully 5,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour. In the crop year of 1886—’87, which was a 
short crop year, exports were estimated at be- 
tween three and four million bushels, 

The year of 1887 was a boom year for the grain 
trade. The statistics of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade showed the crop of that year to amount to 
nearly 14,000,000 bushels of wheat—the acreage 
being 432,000 acres, showing an average yield of 
32.4 bushels per acre. 

Wheat is not the only grain raised. In 1887 
about 1,000,000 bushels of oats and 350,000 
bushels of barley were exported. According to 
the statistics of the Winnipeg Board $6,465,000 
worth of cereal products were exported during 
the crop year ending July 1, 1888. 

The exports of wheat and flour for the present 
crop year have been about 8,000,000 bushels. 
The exports from the crop of the present year 
have been estimated at 20,000,000 bushels, and 
unless the wheat is frozen again there seems no 
reason why they should not easily amount to that 
much, 


THE NEW YORK CANALS. 


We give on another page the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the canal convention, which met at Al- 
bany last month. It must be confessed that the 
tone of the resolutions is quite radical, but that 
does not necessarily prove them bad. It may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether it was exactly just 
to denounce the New York Produce Exchange, 
and request the Attorney-General of the state to 
institute proceedings to dissolve its charter. 
Nor was the denunciation of dealing in futures 
well-timed, most likely through a misapprehen- 
sion of what its suppression would entail. 

But the general tenor of the resolutions is 
pitched in the right key. There should be no 
compromise on the subject of maintaining the 
state canals. They speak in no uncertain tone 
of the abandonment of the lateral canals as a se- 
rious blunder. They demand legislation to pre- 
vent discrimination against patrons of the canal 
and the enforcement of the provisions of the Mc- 
Evoy Elevator Law. State Senator Linson’s bill, 
providing for elevators to be built’ and operated 
by the state in the interest of competition in the 
transferring of grain, was indorsed, as well as 
some measures and matters of local interest to the 
people of New York state. It is not a bad sign 
that the people of New York state, embracing 
workingmen, boat owners and shippers are so 
fully alive to the advantages of their waterways 
and the necessity of preserving them against the 
aggressive policy of their enemies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN VIEW OF 
THE WHEAT SITUATION. 


In a St. Paul paper of March 13, we find a 
statement purporting to be the views of a Minne- 
apolis grain dealer which no doubt reflects the 
sentiments of the lusty bulls of that section. The 
statement is based on the recent report of Statis- 
tician Dodge. According to the figures given, it 
is shown that in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Iowa only 27,565,000 bushels of wheat re- 
main in farmers’ hands. It is estimated that the 
consumptive requirements of the people of these 
states before next harvest will amount to 14,000,- 
000 bushels, and the seed requirements to 13,557,- 
000 bushels, or more than the total amount in 
farmers’ hands, without taking into account the 
inferior quality of much of the stocks on hand 
which is unfit either for food or for seed. 

Continuing, the Minneapolis grain man says 
that from the time a shortage in the wheat crop 
in the Northwest was first thought of up to the 
present every one has been busy speculating 
upon the probable effect it would have upon 
valuations, not only at the present time, but 
at the end of the crop year. As the short- 
age became assured, speculation doubled, and 
the eagerness with which every fact concern- 


ing it was seized upon and discounted caused the 
highest range of valuations that has been known 
for years. The result has been to raise the price 
of wheat and flour, and to stop. the exporting of 
a great deal of the cereal that would otherwise 
have found a market in foreign parts. Naturally 
enough, this condition of affairs has caused a glut 
in the markets of this country, and the reaction is 
now setting in. The country is getting weary of 
waiting for the long-expected rise, and is begin- 
ning to turn to the bear side of the market. As 
is so often the case, they are doing so at a time 
more favorable to themselves than at any time 
during the crop. They do not stop to consider that 
the high price paid for wheat has induced the 
farmer to market his grain early in the year, but, 
looking only at the stocks instore, cry: “Enough 
of this! We have been wrong.” 

This is unquestionably the view taken by the 
Northwestern bulls. Whether they are right or 
wropg will soon be determined. 


WE ARE NOT FALLING BEHIND. 


A late number of the Manujacturer, published 
in Philadelphia, contained an article lamenting 
the steady diminution of our grain exports to 
Hurope, and showing that the total value of our 
exports of breadstuffs was less in 1888 than in 
1887, and that the exp rts of 1883 exceeded both 
these years. The writer also quotes figures to 
show that our exports of wheat and flour to the 
United Kingdom were 40,000,000 bushels less in 
1888 than in 1887. The cause of this decrease is 
said to be due to an increase in the amount 
shipped from Russia and Roumania. 

Now, the facts of the case are that Great Brit- 
ain’s exports of breadstuffs from this country 
have steadily increased, and for no year since 
1874 has the proportion of her breadstuffs im- 
ported from this country been less than the pre- 
ceding year, except in years when we had a short 
crop. In 1874, 56 per cent. of her wheat and 53 
per cent. of her wheat flour importations were 
from the United States. The per cent. of wheat 
imported has varied according to our surplus, but 
the per cent. of wheat flour has steadily in- 
creased, and in 1887 82 per cent. of her wheat 
flour imports were from this country. The three 
preceding years the per cent. was 77, 74 and 68 
respectively. 

The per cent. of her wheat imports supplied 
by this country for the last nine years, com- 
mencing with 1880, were as follows: 65, 63, 55, 
41, 48, 39,52,55 and 35. While the percentage of 
her imports of wheat from this country in 1888 
was the lowest for fifteen years, being only 35 
per cent., it must be remembered that the crop 
was very short. The fact that Great Britain im- 
ported a less per cent. of breadstuffs from this 
country last year than for a number of years pre- 
ceding does not necessarily mean that the per- 
centage will be less this year and hereafter. 

It is very true that the supplies from Russia, 
Roumania and other countries have been increas- 
ing of late years, but at the same time the de- 
mand has been increasing. Foreign countries, 
all of them, look upon the United States as the 
principal grain growing country of the world. 
They use our machinery in their fields and in their 
mills and elevators. We lead, they follow. Our 
facilities for handling grain, for communication 
and transportation are far superior to all grain 
growing competitors. When they have arrived 
at the stage where we stand to-day, Yankee in- 
genuity and American push will have placed the 
United States far in advance of her present posi- 
tion, and as at present she will always have the 
lead. 


Aone about May, one side or the other is 
bound to exclaim with jubilation, “I told youso!” 
Which side of the wheat question it will be, de- 
ponent saith not. 


A number of our esteemed exchanges have 
jumped on Mr. Dodge’s statistical crop report for 
March. Mr. Dodge is something of a martyr. 
He would be entitled to canonization if he did 
not have so much temper. 
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Tur composition of the new Board of Railroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois seems 
to be generally acceptable. 


J. H. Roman of Wayne, Neb., in renewing his 
subscrip'ion for the AmertcaAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TRApxE, says, “Can’t get along with- 
out it.” 


A pitt has been introduced in the Nebraska 
Legislature to repeal the law creating the Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, which 
it is claimed has been a useless body. 


Ir was expected that the New York Court of 
Appeals would pass upon the constitutionality of 
the McEvoy Elevator Law last week, but we have 
as yet heard nothing of the matter. Is the Court 
“afeard 2” 
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A wut has been introduced in the lower house 
of the Illinois Legislature providing that the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners shall be 
elected by the people, instead of appointed by the 
Governor as at present. 


Tue increase in the visible supply of wheat on 
March 9 of considerably over a million bushels 
was a great surprise to most people, as nearly 
everybody was expecting only a slight increase. 
The “visible” cuts some curious capers. 


Ara meeting of the Kansas State Farmers’ 
Alliance, held recently at Topeka, resolutions 
were passed demanding laws to prevent grain 
and cattle combinations and “the control of the 
food: products of the country by brokers.” 


We acknowledge from Messrs. A. L, Backus & 
Sons, receipt of the Thirteenth Aunual Report of 
the Trade and Commerce of Toledo issued by the 
Produce Exchange. The work of compilation 
was done by Denison B. Smith, and is satisfactory 
in every respect. 


RxecEentty a bill was intreduced in the Illinois 
Senate providing that the salaries of the Canal 
Commissioners be paid out of the earnings of the 
canal, If this bill becomes a law the salaries of 
those officials will be considerably decreased, as 
the canal has not made anything for several 
years. 

A coMMITTEE has been appointed to draft a 
substitute for the Postlewaite grain inspection 
bill which was recently introduced in the Mis- 
souri Legislature. It is intended that the new 
bill shall take the grain inspection out of the con- 
trol of the Boards of Trade and place it in the 
hands of state inspectors to be appointed by the 
Governor. 


Messrs. Srurson & Rosryson of Minneapolis, 
Minn., architects and builders of all kinds of grain 
elevators and warehouses, have been awarded the 
contract for building the line of elevators for the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Company, which was de- 
scribed ia our last issue. Their plans were also 
adopted. The elevators will be crib houses of 
25,000 to 50,000 bushels capacity. 


W. G. Hartey, who was arrested last Septem- 
ber charged by the Union Elevator Company of 
Minneapolis with stealing 15,000 bushels of wheat, 


has brought suit against Henry W. Holmes and | 


the Union Elevator Company for $50,000 dam- 
ages. After being imprisoned fourteen hours he 
was released, the case being dismissed for want of 
any evidence that would criminate him. In this 
way Mr. Harley claims his personal reputation 


and business were damaged to the extent of $50,- 
000. After the case was dismissed, Harley with- 
drew from the firm of Peterson & Harley, and 
has since devoted his time to collecting evidence 
for his damage suit. 


Some time ago a Minnesota elevator company 
tried to get insurance money on the contents of 
one of its elevators which had been burned, but 
which was carelessly omitted in the policy cover- 
ing all the stock in the company’s elevators. The 
Supreme Court has reversed the decision of the 
lower court, which decided in favor of the eleva- 
tor company, and the insurance company will get 
a new trial. 


Goon seed wheat will be mighty scarce in the 
Northwest this year, and some of our readers may 
wish to know where to get a good article. Messrs. 
A. B, Taylor & Co. of Minneapolis all through 
the season kept picking up pure Fife wheat suit- 
able for seed, and now have several thousand 
bushels of very fine wheat which they will sell at 
reasonable prices for seed, and which they will 
clean before shipping. 


Tur Cambridge Roofing Co. of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have issued a very neat little illustrated 
catalogue describing Crowl’s Patent and Plain 
Rolled Standing Seam Roofing, siding, roofing, 
ceiling, ete., for all classes of buildings. This 
well-known roofing is made of steel, and if you 
wish to know all about it and the other building 
specialties of the Cambridge Roofing Co., drop 
them a line and ask to have their catalogue sent 
you. 


Important To Exrryaror Mrn.—The Paige 
Mfg. Co. of Painesville, Ohio, who haye hitherto 
been represented in the Northwest by G. W. 
Crane of Minneapolis, have placed their agency 
with Robinson & Cary, St. Paul, Minn. We are 
informed that the stock carried for immediate 
shipment from St. Paul will be the largest and 
most complete in the Northwest. The card of 
the Paige Mfg. Co. will be found on the last page 
of cover. 


Tsar Minnesota Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners have chosen John J. Randall 
of Winona to succeed J. A. James as chief grain 
inspector of the state. Among the candidates 
for the office were Mr. James, R. C. Burdick, who 
formerly held the office, and Mr. Randall. It is 
said the latter was a member of the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners from 
1884 to 1886, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
the duties of the chief grain inspector. 


Tue Dakota Legislature has passed a seed 
wheat bill authorizing any county which has not 
exceeded or reached the limit of indebtedness 
fixed by the law of Congress to issue bonds for 
the purchase of seed wheat. Six of the counties 
of Northern Dakota have exceeded this limit, and 
several others are within a few hundred dollars of 
it, so that they cannot derive any benefit from 
the bill. It happens that the counties which need 
such assistance are the very ones that cannot is- 
sue bonds, so the recent action of the legislature 
will accomplish no good. 


THE price of binding twine is very likely to be 
twice as much this season as it was last. It seems 
that the National Cordage Association and “Lon- 
don Syndicate” are one and the same. They have 
bought up all the raw and manufactured material 
they could get their hands on, even buying the 
left over stock of the retail dealers throughout 
the country and contracting for the output of the 
factories not in the association. Last year the 
twine sold at 12 1-2 to 15 cents per pound in the 
Northwest, and this season the price will be 
forced up to 20 or 25 cents. Iowa farmers and 
some farmers in other states have been organiz- 
ing to resist the demands of the trust, and are 
signing a pledge’ not to use twine if the high 
price is maintained, but will stack their grain 
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without binding. It would be well if the farmers 


would take some action that would cause the same 
fate to befall the twine trust that befell the bag- 
ging trust. ; 


Tur Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Road has 
issued a notice to the effect that it will soon re- 
duce the rate on grain and flour from Minneapo- 
lis to Chicago to 7 1-2 cents per hundred, a cut of 
5 cents, The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, Chicago & Northwestern, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern have also given notice that they will 
adjust their rates to conform with the basis es- 
tablished by Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul. — 


” 


“W 

On March 4 the firm of Cranson, Huntley & 
Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y., was dissolved, the 
senior member of the firm, Mr. G. S. Cranson, re- 
tiring. The remaining members of the firm, W. 
W. Huntley, F. L, Cranson and C. G. Hammond, 
all of the old firm, assume all the liabilities and 
assets of the old firm, and continue the business 
under the firm name of Huntley, Cranson & Ham- 
mond. They will continue to manufacture the 
well-known grain and milling machinery which 
have made their name well known all over the 
entire country. 


Durine the first session of the last Congress 
bills were introduced in the House ‘‘to punish 
dealing in futures in agricultural products,” 
“to prohibit fictitious and gambling transactions 
on the price of articles produced by American 
farm industry.” They were.referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which took the matter un- 
der consideration and heard arguments in their 
favor. 
ter, the committee came to the conclusion that 
Congress did not have jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject, and reported both bills adversely. 


Tur ArLtanta Rusper Co., Atlanta, Ga., will 
hereafter look after the interests of the New York 
Belting and Packing Co., New York, in the 
Southeast. They will carry a very large stock 
and complete assortment of their vuleanized rub- 
ber goods. 
Co, is to be congratulated in securing the services 
of this firm, as the New South is fast developing 
its manufactures, and will constantly demand 
more and better supplies of this kind, and no one 
is in a better position to advance their interests 
in this territory than the Atlanta Rubber Co. 


THE committee on rules of the Budapest Corn 
Exchange recently decided to exclude from arbi- 
tration all time contracts of which cash settle- 
ments should form an integral part, and now some 
of the brokers and several Budapest papers are 
raising a great row about it. When this decree 
was issued gambling on the run of the grain mar- 
kets had become quite a craze, and some Buda- 
pest firms had traveling agents that even enticed 
ministers of religion to speculate. The new rule 
has left firms doing this kind of business without 
cover, and has greatly decreased such contracts. 


Ar the meeting of the representatives of the 
boards of trade of Western Canada, held at Win- 
nipeg Feb. 15, it was unanimously resolved to 
petition the Dominion Government to permit the 
representatives of the Northwest to meet annu- 
ally and fix standards for grain grown in Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories. Heretofore the 
meeting for fixing the grades has been held in 
Toronto, and at a time unsuitable to the wants of 
the Northwest Territories and Manitoba. 
too, the representatives of that district were out- 
numbered by other districts nine to one, and they 
could not gain anything for their own interests 
when the Eastern representatives objected. The 
delegates at this meeting recommtnded a resolu- 
tion to their respective boards to forward with 


an indorsement to the government which states in _ 


substance that the producers and dealers of the hard 


wheat growing country ask to be allowed tofixthe 
standards for grain grown in Manitoba and the — 


and . 


After thoroughly investigating the mat- ” 


The New York Belting and Packing © 
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Northwest Territories, and to do this three mem- 
bers of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, one from 
Brandon, and one from Port Arthur shall meet 
annually at Winnipeg, on Oct. 15, to decide on 
the standards for grain of the hard wheat section 
for the direction of the Dominion inspectors. 


Brapstreet’s of March 9 gives the stocks of 
rain out of farmers’ hands on March 1 as: 
Wheat, 44,683,718 bushels; corn, 20,669,924 
bushels; oats, 10,680,908 bushels; barley, 2,944,- 
249 bushels; rye, 2,038,467 bushels. This is an 
increase over the stocks of a year ago except 
wheat and barley. According to Bradstreet’s, 
the stocks of wheat out of farmers’ hands on 
March 1 a year ago were 65,724,091 bushels. It 
makes the stocks of wheat on March | over twelve 
and a half million bushels greater than the offi- 
cial report gives the visible supply, which was 
32,000,059 bushels. 


Nesrask is falling into line with some of the 
other states as regards the suppression of bucket 
shops, and recently a bill was introduced in the 
State Senate which makes it unlawful for any one 
to keep or cause to be kept in the state a bucket 
shop or any other place where the pretended buy- 
ing or selling of stocks, bonds, grain, provisions, 
or any other produce is permitted or conducted 
either on margins or otherwise. Any one con- 
yvicted of keeping such a place shall be fined not 
less than $200 or more than $500 for the first of- 
fense, and for the second offense six months’ im- 
prisonment is added. ‘The violation of the act by 
a corporation is punishable by the forfeiture of its 
charter. 


Harmony has not been among the New York 
oat dealers of late. It seems that buyers of oats 
on track are often allowed fifteen to twenty days 
to unload the cars, while the jobbers who run 
elevators are obliged to unload graded oats from 
boats within twenty-four hours after delivery, or 
pay $10 per day demurrage. The elevator men 
claim that this is against the interests of the 
trade, and especially detrimental to themselves. 
They contend that the buyers of oats on track 
are treated entirely too leniently, and should be 
obliged to unload cars within two or three days. 
On the other hand, the buyers of track oats claim 
that it would be impossible to handle all the oats 
that arrive on track in such a short time. 
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In the suit of the National Bank of Indianap- 


on demurrer that the elevator was the property 
of the bank. The elevator was built by Brown 
& Boyd, in 1880, on ground owned by the I. D. & 
S. Railway, under contract that it should be re- 
garded as their personal property. It was after- 

ward purchased by the Western Elevator Com- 
pany, who sold it to the bank, and they leased it 

_ to Receiver Hammond of the I. D. & W. That 
road paid rent until the I. D. & S. was foreclosed 
and reorganized as the I. D. & W., with Mr. 
Hammond as president. He then refused to pay 
rent, and claimed the elevator as the property of 
the I. D. & W. under purchase of the I. D. & 
8.’s property. 


RECENTLY parties interested in the Sumner 
grain law, which was introduced in the Minne- 
sota Legislature some time ago, had a hearing be- 
fore the committee on grain and warehouses. All 
parties were suited with the clause providing that 
any elevator in the state storing grain for com- 
pensation, and issuing graded receipts for the 
_ same, shall be known as a public warehouse. The 
_ most important change proposed was for the ap- 

“pointment, by the Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers, at the suggestion of the Boards of Trade of 
_ Minneapolis, Duluth and St. Paul, of boards of 
Beare! of five members each in the three cities, to 
_ whom appeals could be made from the grades 
_ given by the deputy inspectors in each place, and 
_ giving the further power of appeal to the railroad 
missioners, whose decision should be final. 
clause providing that grain should be graded 
@ same when going out as when received was 


olis against the I. D. & W. R. R., the court ruled 
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objected to on the ground that it was a wrong on 
an innocent customer. The committee adjourned 
without acting upon any of the suggestions) of 
the grain dealers. 


A FEw representatives of the large grain deal- 
ers of lowa held a conference with the State Rail- 
road Commissioners at Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 14, 
to see if they could not obtain a change in the 
rates. They made no complaint aga‘nst the new 
rates in themselves, but in their relation to rates 
enjoyed by smaller shippers they thought they 
virtually amounted to a discrimination against 
their business. The large dealers claim that owing 
to their large shipments they are entitled to a 
lower rate than the dealer who only ships a few 
cars, and that by reason of their having elevators 
to maintain, interest on large investments, and 
wages of a number of employes to pay, they are 
placed at a disadvantage. The large shippers 
want a commodity rate, and if they do not get it 
claim they will be forced to close their elevators. 
The commissioners said that as far as they had 
been able to construe the lowa law it did not ad- 
mit of a commodity rate and they could not assist 
them. 


DOTS AND DASKES. 


Joliet, Ill., wants a grain inspector. 

Great Britain has 55,000,000 bushels of wheat on hand. 

Bucket shops are found only within the pale of civiliza- 
tion —New York Morning Journal. 

It is said that the ‘‘nice fat corn” of Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and Eastern Iowa is not grading well. 

“Wheat is on the jump,” says a St. Louis commercial 
writer. This must be spring wheat.— Courier-Journal. 

During February Duluth received 291,037 bushels of 
wheat, as compared with 185,711 bushels for February, 
1888, and 411,082 bushels of corn against 2,976 bushels 
for the same month last year. 

There were about 800,000 bushels of Manitoba wheat in 
store at Fort William, Ont., the first of the month. Up 
to that date the elevators at that point had handled nearly 
2,000,000 bushels of the last crop. 

Mr. C. C. Blake, the Kansas crop and weather prophet, 
says that next season that state will have a crop of 60,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. By predicting moist weather he 
claims to have induced the farmers to greatly increase 
their acreage. 

The exports of wheat and corn from all American ports 
and Montreal from Sept. 1, 1888, to Feb. 16, 1889, were 
37,076,000 bushels wheat and 28,406,000 bushels corn, 
against 47,300,000 bushels wheat and 17,389,000 bushels 
corn same time 1887-88. 

A Minneapolis paper says that the deliveries of wheat 
by the Minnesota and Dakota farmers during February 
was less than 20 per cent. of the deliveries for February 
last year, and that about 35 per cent. of the country ele- 
vators have been closed for the season. 

Baltimore is still getting the bulk of the export corn 
trade. For the week ending Feb. 21 nearly 1,000,000 
bushels were received, and between Jan. 1 and Feb. 21 
the receipts amounted to 5,979 000 bushels, against 830,- 
000 bushels for the same period in 1887. 

Just now there seems to be a great rush of grain to the 
South via Louisville, and for some time the roads run- 
ning south from that city have had an unusually large 
amount of grain to carry. One road received more grain 
than it had capacity to carry and was forced to secure 
more cars. 


Tough on the Chicago market.—The Toronto Globe says 
Alexander Tough, grain merchant, has gone to Chicago 
with the intention, it is said, of starting business there. 
Mr. Tough is well known in Montreal. He has been un- 
fortunate in business and his creditors inquiring at his 
office found it closed. 


Supt. J. E. Gage of the Northern Pacific Elevator Com- 
pany, being asked if he thought it true, as reported inthe 
dispatches recently, that there is a shortage of 3,000,000 
in the supply of wheat in Dakota for bread and seed pur- 
poses, replied that he considered it a gross exaggeration; 
that he did not think there is any shortage at all, but, on 
the contrary, an abundance for seed and bread and some 
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ably short in their supply, but with these exceptions he 
knows of no shortage anywhere. 


Flax seed in store in Chicago March 9, 1889, 178,798 
bushels, against 193,883 bushels March 2, 1888, and 190,- 
342 bushels Merch 10, 1887. 


Col. Charles J. Murphy of New York City, who has 
charge of the proposed exhibit of American corn at the 
Paris Exposition, says the Produce Exchanges of the 
leading cities are taking an active interest in the matter, 
and have appointed committees to secure subscriptions 
for the undertaking. The management of the exposition 
have set apart space, free of charge, for the exhibit, and a 
handsome corn palace will be built on it. 


Black barley, which was introduced in Montana five 
years ago from British Columbia, has been attracting 
considerable attention throughout the Northwest. It is 
very heavy, and the yield per acre is large. The weight 
per measured bushel has been given by one who raised it 
last year at 70 pounds. The average yield is 50 bushels 
per acre. Itishulless and the heads are of monstrous 
size, measuring almost 4 inches in length. 


An International Agricultural College will be held in 
Paris from the 12th to the 20th of September in connec- 
tion with the Exhibition. Among the subjects that will 
be discussed are: The Agricultural Crisis in Different 
Countries—its Intensity, Causes and Remedies; Agricult- 
ural Education and Agricultural Stations and Inter- 
national Arrangements for the Protection of Useful Birds 
and the Destruction of Injurious Animals and Fungoid 
Parasites. 


It is claimed that the largest cash transaction in grain 
on record was made in this city recently. It was the pur- 
chase of 600,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern hard wheat 
by A. P. Wright & Son for Buffalo millers at a price 51g 
cents above May, amounting to nearly $700,000. The 
Minneapolis millers had been trying to get this lot of 
wheat, but without success. The wheat was the last of 
the crop of 1886, which was the best thai has been raised 
in twenty-five years. 


Kehlor Bros,, of St. Louis, write: ‘Our visible supply 
now is little more than 80 per cent. of last year’s, and of 
wheat that yields about 4 percent. less flour. Our re- 
serves last year had been cut down to very small propor- 
tions kefore harvest, and the likelihocd that they will 
prove smaller than last year’s before new wheat comes 
again is a consideration which makes the present market 
peculiarly sensitive to weather influence and an inviting 
field for speculative operations.” 


Deliveries of wheat by Manitoba farmers have been 
very light so far this year, only amounting to about 15,- 
000 bushels per day for the entire province. The receipts 
of Manitoba wheat at the different points on Lake Supe- 
rior for the week ending Feb. 2 were only 30,240 bushels, 
against 83,160 bushels for the same week of last year, and 
the total receipts of last year’s crop up to that date were 
1,940,610 bushels, against 3,400,000 bushels of the pre- 
ceding crop received at the Lake Superior elevators pre- 
vious to Feb. 3, 1888. 


In writing to the Cincinnati Price-Current under date 
of March 8, a large Western grain firm says: ‘Our stock 
of spring wheat in elevators and warehouses on the line 
of the St. Paul road is about one-fourth of what it was 
last season. We are closing our houses for the season as 
fast as we can get them cleaned out. Out of eighty-five 
elevators and warehouses, we do not think we have more 
than one-third of them open at present time. Probably 
by May 1 we shall have peddled out the balance of our 
stock of wheat, as there seems to be quite a demand for 
it at present from interior milling points.” 


On March 13, the representatives of the different ele- 
vator companies doing business on the line of the Mani- 
toba road met with General Manager Manvel of that 
company in the Chamber of Commerce at Minneapolis, to 
consider the seed-wheat question. Many of the farmers 
along that line will need assistance in procuring a suitable 
quantity of wheat toplant. This fact is obvious both in 
Minnesota and Dakota. The information before the 
meeting showed that about 80,000 bushels would he re- 
quired. In order to reach some practicable result it was 
decided to call for more detailed reports from the agents 
of the elevators at all the stations in the ‘‘frosted wheat 
belt,” as a basis for proper distribution. Final action 
was deferred for one week to get the agents’ reports. 
This action is intended to meet the requirements of the 


to ship. Three or four of the northern counties are prob- | situation irrespective of state boundaries. 
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A canal is projected across the southwestern portion of 
France, from the Mediterranean Sea to the Bay of Biscay. 


The President signed the Nicaragua Canal Bill Feb. 20, 
and the work of construction will probably be commenced 
soon. 

The Russian government has agreed to the proposals of 
the channel company, which has been formed for the 
purpose of uniting the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 


The average cargo of registered vessels which passed 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 1887 was 644 tons. 
The total valuation of commerce in 1888 was $82,156,020, 
an increase of $3,000,000 over 1887. 


A company is being organized by Minneapolis and St. 
Louis capitalists to establish a new line of steamers on 
the Mississippi River. This means a renewal of the old 
fight between the railroads and the steamboat lines. 


Engineers have made a survey and the route of the pro- 
posed Bristol and English Channel Canal has been fixed. 
It will be about forty-five miles lung, and will extend 
from Stolford in Bridgewater Bay to Seaton on the 
English Channel. 


The Russian government has granted a million and a 
quart-r dollars for the improvement of the Sheksua 
Canal. one of the three systems joining the Volga with 
the Neva River, and affording communication between 
the Baltic and the Caspian Seas. 


The ice which is about twenty-eight inches thick in the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, is being removed from the locks. 
In Mud Lake it is three feet thick, and unless the weather 
is very favorable navigation will not open up until May 
1. Last year the ice was about as thick as this, and nav- 
igation did not open up until May 10. 


George M. Copeland, president of the Brockton, Mass., 
city council, who has been working on a plan for a ship 
railroad across the Isthmus of Panama for forty years, 
has at last hit upon a plan which includes a vehicle con- 
structed like a cradle. This is to carry the vessel, and be 
drawn by two immense steam engines each having 200 
large driving wheels. 


Congress has made two appropriations for the widening 
and deepening of Calumet River from Lake Michigan to 
the forks at the Indiana state line, so that it can be used 
asa ship canal. The preliminary work of surveying has 
been done, and the necessary titles to riparian property 
have been secured. It is expected that the work will be 
commenced soon. 


A project is on foot in St. Louis to establish a line of 
double-hull, light draft, adjustable keel steamers to run 
between points on the Mississippi River and Central and 
South American ports. The merchants of La Guayr:, 
Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, and the Island of Curacoa 
have taken 150,000 shares of stock, and it looks very 
much as though the scheme would be a success. 


It is proposed to improve the present existing canal 
which extends across Scotland from the Firth of Forth to 
the Firth of Clyde, so that deep sea going vessels may 
pass through. The canal is thirty-five miles long, -and 
was built nearly a hundred years ago. It has thirty-nine 
locks, but as the water is only about nine feet deep only 
small vessels can pass through. It has a branch extend- 
ing to the north of Glasgow. 


There was a falling off in the total shipments of grain 
last year as compared with the preceding year on all the 
trunk lines running into New York City, except the West 
Shore, which showed a gain of 1,500,000 bushels. The 
New York Central carried 6,000.000 bushels less than the 
preceding year, the Erie 4,000.000 bushels less, and the 
Erle Canal 12,000,000 bushels less. Notwithstanding this 
great decrease in the shipments over the canal, it carried 
82 per cent. of all the Western grain delivered in New 
York last year. 


The Muscle Shoals Canal in Northern Alabama, which 
is nearing completion, will open the Tennessee River to 
navigation from Knoxville in Eastern Tennessee, to Pa- 
ducah, Ky., where it empties into the Ohio River, a dis- 
tance of 644 miles. Heretofore the river has been closed 
to navigation by the Muscle and Elk River shoals in 
Northern Alabama. As early as 1824 John C. Calhoun 
urged the building of thiscanal. In 1830 Congress donated 
400,000 acres of land to the state of Alabama, the pro- 
ceeds of which was to be applied to the improvement. 
From time to time Congress has made appropriations for 
the advancement of the work and the state has also ex- 
pended a large amount. When completed the canal will 
have a width of from 70 to 120 feet and a depth of 7 feet. 


The New York Produce Exchange Ieporter has begun 
its thirty-sixth volume. 


The Dakota territorial statistician says that 32 per cent. 
of the corn crop of 1888 remained on hand for consump- 
tion March 1, Dakota will consume 90 per cent. of her 
1888 corn crop and ship out only 10 per cent. The coun- 
ties in the northern part are without any corn for seed or 
feeding purposes, and considerable is being shipped from 
the southern counties. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
ALBANY CANAL CONVENTION. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported at the evening 
session as follows, which, after along and spirited de- 
bate, was adopted: 

Wuornas, As friends of the canal system of the State 
of New York, we are again met in annual convention at 
the capital of the state, 

Bett Resolwed, That, as in the past, we welcome to our 
gathering and to participation in the proceedings of this 
convention, all citizens of the state who are with us in 
interest, occupation, or thought, extending to all such a 
cordial greeting, as the true friends of the canal, their 
honest well-wishers and promoters. 

Resolwed, That this convention fully approves the pro- 
posed ‘“Langbein-T« fit” bill, entitled ‘‘An act to facilitate 
state commerce by increasing and improving the lockage 
capacity of the Erie and Oswego Canals, and to improve 
the Erie, Oswego, Black River, Cayuga and Seneca, and 
Champlain Canals; the Albany basin of the Erie Canal; 
the Glens Falls feeder; the Oneida River, and to complete 
the construction of a basin at Havana, and the opening of 
the Seneca Lake level of the Chemung Canal to naviga- 
tion,” and which appropriates the sum of $1,000,000 for 
that purpose, and we trust the pending bill will be passed 
by the legislature of 1889, and become a law. 

WHEREAS, The giant grain elevator monopolies of the 
ports of New York and Buffalo neutralize the advantages 
of the water route to the sea through excessive tributes 
exacted for the transfer of cereals from the lake vessels 
and canalboats at Buffalo, and for like service from canal 
boats to ocean steamers and vessels at the port of New 
York; and 

Wuereas, The tributes levied by these terminal rings, 
controlled by monopolists, are driving scores of millions 
of bushels of grain away from our state to competing rail 


outlets, and through the Dominion of Canada to the mar- | 


kets of the world and thus inflicting serious lors and 
damage upon the people of this commonwealth; and 

Wuerkas, The grain elevator barons have evaded the 
McEvoy grain elevator law and have announced, through 
the press, that if the Court of Appeals declares said law 
to be constitutional they will refuse to transfer canal 

rain. 
@ Resolved, That upon the statement of the foregoing 
facts there is no alternative but for the state to provide 
facilities for transferring canal grain at reasoable rates; 
therefore, be tt further 

Resolved, That as representing boat owners, forward- 
ers and others, directly and indirectly connected with 
canal transportation, this convention indorses Senator 
Linson’s state grain elevator bill; and le tt further 

Resolved, That in the interest of cheap food products 
for the masses, as well as furnishing labor to the scores of 
idle workers throughout the state, while at the same time 
providing an extensive and inexpensive canal improve- 
ment and adjunct, we sincerely request the early passage 
of said bill. 

Wuereas, The practice of collecting from 50 cents to 
as high as $100 per day wharfage from canalboats and 
ocean craft in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
while no charge is made for wharfage at the grain eleva 
tor docks in any of the other competing seaports along 
the Atlantic coast; therefore be tt 

Teesolved, That we demand the enactment of a statute 
making the wharfs free in the said cities. 

Wuerkas, The Board of Railroad Commissioners, for 
the last four years, have urged the passage of a law for 
the protection of merchants and shippers who patronize 
the state canals from outrageous discriminations brazenly 
practiced by railroad corporations receiving their 
franchises from the people of this state; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention demands the passage of 
a law at this session of the legislature that shall effect- 
ually prohibit this gross abuse being longer practiced upon 
the citizens of this state. 

WueEREAS, The practice of dealing in futures in the 
necessaries of life is not only detrimental to the canal car- 
rying interests of the state, but often results in distress to 
the great consuming masses; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of canal interests 
in conventton assembled, do most heartily denounce and 
condemn the practice of cornering and gambling in the 
necessaries of life, and we indorse and recommend the 
passage of a law that shall effectually put a stop to such 
gambling, and punish all engaged in such transactions. 

WuerEAS, The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad bridge across the foot of Lock 46, at Utica, is an 
obstruction in the way’ of lengthening said lock as pro- 
vided by law; therefore be it 

Ttesolved, That the legislature has no al ernative but to 
repeal the charter of said railroad bridge in order to ac- 
complish the lengthening of said lock. 

Wuenreas, As we believe the abandonment of the Lat- 
eral Canals was brought about while the people of the 
state were in a state of panic: because of the anticipation, 
improperly indulged in, that they might become a charge 
or burden to the state without corresponding benefit; and 

Wuereas, A careful comparison of figures show that 
the people of the state annually pay one dollar per ton 
more for the coal consumed by them than if there existed 
a competition by water to the coal fields; be 7t therefore 

Resolved, That the abandon-nent of the Chenango Val- 
ley Canal, the Chemung Canal and feeder, the Genessee 
Valley Canal and the Crooked Lake Canal was against the 
best interests of the people of the state as well as to the 
so interests of the sections through which they 
passed, : 

Wuerras, The New York Produce Exchange, 2 cor- 


poration receiving its franchise from the state, has wil-— 
fully evaded the provisions of the McEvoy grain elevator — 
law in regard to elevating canal grain, and have thereby — 
turned millions of bushels of grain away from our canals; — 
therefore be tt 7 
Resolved, That we request the Attorney-General to 
forthwith institute proceedings to dissolve the charter of — 
said Produce Exchange. £ 
WHEREAS, It has been necessary to raise the water at 
Lockport to a dangerous height during the past four sea- — 
sons, thereby endangering the banks of the canal, this — 
necessity arising from the accumulation of sediment, and 
rank growth of eel-grass in the canal bottom, and con- 
sequently producing low water in the vicinity of Medina — 
and Albion, therefore, causing constant and annoying de- — 
tention to boats passing over the canals between Lockport — 
and Rochester, also on the Macedon level; be z¢ therefore 4 
Resolved, That this convention requests the Superintend- — 
ent of Public Works to use the unemployed balance, — 
specially appropriated, now in the custody of the comp- — 
troller, for canal improvement, for the purpose of remoy- 
ing the accumulated deposits in the bottom of the canal, 
and restoring it to its proper depth; and it is further sug- — 
gested that owing to the urgency of the situation, that — 
this work be begun at once between Lockport and Roch-— 
ester, and completed before the opening of navigation 
next spring. a 
Wuerzas, The center bridge pier at Albion, the Ex- — 
change street bridge, Rochester; the lyons bridge — 
abutment, and the railroad bridge at Syracuse are serious 
obstructions to navigation. 3 
Resolved, That the legislature be requested to enaet a 
law providing for the removal of these obstructions. 
Executive and Vigilant Committee— Messrs. M. De 
Pay, chairman, Erie; Gordon W. Hall, Niagara; E. B. 
Tuttle, Chemung; B. 8. Norton, Oneida; W.C. Clark, 
Oswego. Hz officio, Hon. O. F. Potter, Albany; Hon. L. 


B. Shermsn, Oneida. 
Office of committee and address, No. 129 Broad street, 
New York. 


Bill of Lading--Insurance Clause, 


A stipulation in a bill of lading to the effect that in case 
of loss the carrier shall have the benefit of any insurance 
on the goods, does not entitle the carrier to receive such 
benefit or to a tender of the same before an action can be 
brought against it for the loss. according to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Inman vs. South Carolina Railroad Company. 


Carrier’s Liability—Limitation— Contract. 


An important decision has just been rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama in the case of the Western 
Railway of Alabama vs. Little, in which the court ruled 
that railroad companies may by sp2cial contract fix the 
time when their extraordinary liability of common car- 
riers. ceases and their liability as warehousemen begins, 
The appellee sued to recover the value of certain goods 
shipp'd from Montgomery to Auburn, and which were 
destroyed by fire the day after their arrival, and after 
they were unloaded from the aprellant’s cars and placed 
in the depot ready for delivery. The railway company 
defended on the ground that by virtue of a special con- 
tract with the consignor its liability as a carrier ceased 
when the goods were placed in its depot at Auburn ready 
for delivery. The triel court held that notwithstanding 
this contract the railroad was liable as a common carrier — 
until the consignee was allowed a reasonable time after — 
the arrival of the goods to receive and remove them. The ~ 
Supreme Court, however, reversed this ruling, holding — 
that a common carrier may by contract terminate its lia- 
bility as such when the goods are placed in its warehouse. 


Bill of Lading—Exempting Stipulation. ¢ 


An important decision has just been rendered by the 
Supreme Curt of the United States in the case of the 
Liverpool & Great Western Steam Company vs. the Pha:-— 
nix Insurance Company. The appellee claimed to he © 
subrogated to the rights of the owners of goods shipped — 
on one of the appellant’s steamships, and lost or damaged 
by the stranding of the vessel on the coast of Wales be- — 
cause of the negligence of the master and cfficers of the 
ship. The company contended that it was exempt from 
liability for negligence by resson of a stipulation in the 
bill of lading to the effect that it should not be liable for 
the negligence, default or error in the judgment of the 
navigators of the vessel. The court decided against this 
contention, hold'ng that no public carrier is permitted by — 
law to stipulate for an exemption from the consequences — 
of negligence, and that the duties of care and_diligence — 
cannot be Waived in respect of the servants of the com-— 
mon carrier. The argument that as the contract was to 
be performed chiefly upon the high seas, it should be gov- 
erned by the general maritime law, and that by that law 
such stipulations are valid, the court said is answered, — 
first, by the fact that there is not shown to be any such 
general maritime law, and second, that the courts of 
United States have never adopted any rule concerning the — 
validity of such a stipulation. F 


_ ditions to be reconciled? 
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Aves Af omiment. 


ST, LOUIS STILL IN THE SWIM. 


St. Louis is stillin the swim. The records of the week 
ending with Sunday, Feb. 10, witness the fact that there 
were received in St. Louis 7,375,855 bushels of corn. 
This is the largest lot of corn that ever came to the St. 
Louis market in one week. It not only isa straw that 


- shows the size of the crop in the country, but it also at- 


tests the fact that St. Louis is becoming the Mecca of 
American corn growers.—St. Louis Miller. 


MANY SALES AND ONE DELIVERY. 


Fifteen thousand bushels of wheat, raised near Center- 
ville, Md., were sold in September last to Gen. Wm. Mc- 
Kenney of that place. He sold the grain to a firm in this 
city, from whom it passed to others, finally going back a 
few days ago to the first owner ata lower figure than that 
at which it was first sold. The owner then sold it to the 
“Chester Flour Rolling Mills,” realizing a second profit. 
es this time the grain remained in the gro-wver’s barn.— 


VALUE OF THE CORN CROP. 


The value of the American maize crop is something as- 
tonishing. To the two crops of 1887 and-1888 an aggre- 
gate monetary value of £268,000,000 is assigned. With 
this wonderful annual accretion of agricultural wealth it 
is no longer surprising that the United States are paying 
off their national debt at the rate of £30,000,000 a year, 
or that a high mean standard of prosperity continues to 
be supported, notwithstanding protective tariffs which 
would drive Englishmen to the verge of revolt—Mark 
Lane Express. 


PROHIBITION AND BARLEY. 


Rather large quantities of light and thin barley are ar- 
riving in this market from Iowa, and the trade does not 
want it. The discrimination is not against-the state it 
comes from, but against the grain itself as being of poor 
quality. Nevertheless, some folks are wicked enough to, 
hint that the brewers and maltsters of this city are taking. 
a Sweet revenge on the farmers who want to sell the stuff 
of which beer is made and then will not-allow the prod- 
uct to be vended within their state, It might be regarded 
as blasphemous to hint that Providence is in this instance 
visiting the sins of the Iowa people on their own heads, 
and the Tridune will not make the suggestion. But the 
fact is there all the same.—Chicago Tribune, 


OPPOSED TO THE CANAL, 


This may be-all very well for Albany and other places 
on the line of the canal, but are the people of the state 
Teady to pay $500,000 even for the canal improvements, 
Knowing as_the people must know, that the first half 
million would simply be the entering wedge for larger 
and larger appropriations in the near future? If it be in- 
the first place settled that the proposed improvement 
of the Erie Canal is justified by the demands of transpor-| 
tation which railroads cannot better meet, then arises the 
old question whether the cost of the improvement which 
would be a national benefit, should be laid upon the tax- 
payers of New York alone? On this question the south- 
ern tier is emphatically in the negative—Hlmira Adver- 


PROPHECY AND ADVICE. 


Therefore we do not think it possible for the ‘‘bears” 
to force the price of wheat to a lower point than they al- 


_ ready have done, because every time they try it they get 


the worst of it, and even a bear will be-cautious after he 
oe hair singed, his claws clipped, and his teeth 
<nocked out a few times. But in afew months from now, 
when it becomes manifest that only a few favored spots 
can hope to raise much of a wheat crop, even the maimed 
“bears” will climb for it, if they. have vitality enough’ 
left to make a struggle. Therefore we affirm that Kansas 
farmers will find it to their interest to at once seed exten- 


sively with spring wheat, with every possible sssurance 
_ Ofa large crop and large prices as soon as threshed 
_ from the shock. A few thousand dollars in July will 


come very handy in wiping out that mortgage which 


4 hangs like a millstone about your neck.— Weather Prophet 
_ Blake in Kansas Farmer. 


\ 
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A STRONG STATISTICAL POSITION FOR CORN, 


5 The best grade of No. 2 soft wheat sells here at $34 per 
_ ton of 2,000 pounds, No. 3 soft at $31, No. 2 corn at 


11.75, No. 3 corn at $11 25, oats at $16.25, rye at $17.85, 
“potatoes at $10. Wheat, corn and potatoes are food prod- 
ucts, between which there is a great want of correspond- 
-encein salable values. How are these unreasonable con- 
That is the burning question. 
ouped with other facts, a strong statistical position for 
nis the result. The winter weather has favored a free: 
vement, but the consumption in the country has been, 
will continue to be large, and very much increased 
_by the low price and the low freights that have prevailed 
a of the time. We exported-in January 9,312,000 
els, against 1,619,000 bushels in January, 1888. We 
have exported since Jan. 1 18,651,000 bushels, against, 
2,607,000 bushels in the same time last year. The accu- 

ation in store at four Atlantic and four principal 
estern points are 13,600,000 bushels, compared with 
700,000 bushels same time last year, but that is by no, 


’ 


means singular, when we consider that May corn last year 
was worth 514 cents, against 354 cents, at corresponding 
datethis year. At low prices at the far West a great deal 
of corn is wasted. It is claimed that corn at Chicago has 
been sold for May delivery. far beyond any basis in cribs 
in the interior. Corn will assert itself before May comes 
in.—Toledo Market Record. 


BALTIMORE'S CORN BOOM. 


As a New York trader used to remark, ‘‘You can’t 
load with wind and clear on Sunday.” Our grain-ship- 
ping merchants have a reputation abroad for full cargoes 
of straight goods, and were far-sighted enough to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which a magnificent crop 
offered, and they took ventures which New York mer- 
chants, knowing their immediate surroundings, did not 
dare to take. Our certificates of inspection are issued 
from the Corn and Flour Exchange office of inspection, 
and represent exactly in bushels the amount and grade 
aboard ship, specifying the number of bushels loaded of 
each, if there has been more than one grade. We think 
the railroad authorities most interested with us will not 
be misled by false accusations to restrict movement this 
way, and know they are amply prepared to meet any 
competition which Gotham can offer when its canal is ice 
bound.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


THE STANDARD OF JUDGMENT. 


Greatness seems to be nierely comparative, especially in 
the case of wheat crops. The London and other British 
journals continually refer to the ‘‘great wheat crop of 
Argentine Republic” as something remarkable. The crop 
of that country averages nearly 19,000,000 bushels a year, 
and it may be ‘‘‘a great crop,” but is surpassed by the 
crops of several states and territories of the United States. 
Dakota in 1888, a year of short crops, yielded 38,036,000 
bushels, Illinois 38,556,000 bushels, Ohio 28,705,000 
bushels, California 28,451,000 bushels, Minnesota 27,881,- 
000 bushels, Indiana 27,879,000 bushels, Michigan 24,- 
038,000 bushels, Iowa 24,196,000 bushels, Missouri 18,- 
496,000 bushels, and Pennsylvania 18,802,000 bushels. If 
the ‘‘great crop of Manitoba,” somewhere about 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000 bushels, or more or less, as no.one seems to 
know anything about the yield of 1888, be taken into 
comparison, the word ‘‘great” shows more and more how 
much depends upon the standard of judgment.— Milling 
World, 


A DOUBTING THOMAS. 
Canadian contemporaries of more or less, usually less, 


truthfulness and reliableness continue to assert that the! 


average wheat yield in Manitoba is about 33 bushels to 
the acre. Weare puzzled by that assertion. 
sown to wheat in Manitoba is said to.be nearly 600,000 
acres. At 33 bushels to the acre that area should yield a 
crop of 19,800,000 bushels. 
toba does not yield that amount, but we are puzzled to 
discover what becomes of it. Allowing the Manitobans 
1,000,000 bushels for food and seed, there would still re- 
main over 18,000,000 bushels to be ground into flour or 
exported from the province. What became of all that 
wheat? It is not quoted in Glasgow, London or Liver 
pool. Allthe mills in the province could not grind it. 
The other provinces of Canada could not absorb it, It 
does not reach the States. What becomes of it? We are 


puzzled at the mysterious disappearance of so enormous: 
Where, O, where does it go?—Mli-: 


an amount of grain. 
ing World. 


EVILS OF A SHORT OROP. 


There is also another phase of this wheat failure which 
deserves consideration. It is obvious that henceforth dur- 
ing the season wheat will be held’ back for higher prices 
—held above the figures of thie world’s markets. It is now, 


so held At the same time our agricultural products are’ 


those which have enabled us to liquidate all foreign debts 
and to purchase commodities not procurable at home. 
It is these agricultural products which have enabled us to 
reduce our debt from nearly three billions to a little over 
one billion, besides liquidating our trade balance. Every-, 
thing which tends to check this outward flow of products 
to pay debts and purchase necessaries must act unfavora-! 
bly on both our import and export trades and restrict the 
employments, lower the wages, and limit the comforts of 
the great mass of the people. It is far from nationally 
beneficial when both the quality and quantity of any 
leading product of the country is materially reduced, 
however individually profitable it may be to the wealthy; 
few. Itis not the holding of products for higher prices 
which is really beneficial to the United States. It is, on 
the contrary, their movement at the least possible expense 
and in the quickest possible time. Yet this itis which 
speculation checks and limits.—Miilers’ Review, 


LAYS IT TO THE SPECULATORS. 


The marked falling off in exports for the year 1888 is’ 
due almost entirely to the dishonest and shameful prac- 
tices of American grain speculators. In the early part of 
last year the professional manipulators of the option mar- 
ket made use of every means known to this class of spec-! 
ulators to throw the market into a feverish and uncertain , 
condition. Prices fluctuated, “corners” were made and 
rates realized far above the normal price. Fortunes were 
made in a week to be lost again in the vicissitudes of a 
falling market. : 

This had a direct.tendency to drive the Huropean buyer 
out of the American market. And he went to the grain- 
producing centers of the Continent, and it is feared that 


The area’ 


We do not assert that Mani-. 


‘ly low figures in comparison. 


stockholders. 


he has gone permanently and that the American export 
trade in wheat and flour is seriously and hopelessly crip- 
pled, as a result of the work of the speculator. 

The consequences of this state of things upon agricult- 
ure in the United States will be for the time being disas- 
trous. A change in products will have to be made from 
wheat to corn, cotton and sugar, each of which commands 
a steady and growing export trade. Corn especially 
promises to be the chief export from the United States for 
many years to come.— Baltimore Herald. 


NEW DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


This acton was made necessary because the act creating 
the Department of Agriculture abolished the office of 
Commissioner, and no business could be transacted by the 
department until the secretary was appointed. Nowthat 
agriculture is represented in the cabinet, there will be no 
end to the efforts of congressmen to add to the work of 
the Department of Agriculture in order to magnify: its 
importance. One of the first results of the creation of the 
new Department of Agriculture will probably be to check 
the movement to place the manufacture of compound lard 
under the control of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and to encourage legislation, like that proposed. by 
Mr. Laird in the present Congress, creating a pure food 
division in the Department of Agriculture, with authority 
to provide for the inspection of all slaughtered live stock, 
or products thereof intended for human consumption in 
any state or territory other than that in which slaugh- 
tered, or for exportation to foreign countries; to prohibit 
the introduction of adulterated or misbranded food or 
drugs into any state or territory, or the District of Col- 
umbia, from any other state or territory or foreign coun- 
try, and to provide through the Department of Agricult- 
ure the necessa1y administrative machinery for the en- 
forcement of such legislation.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. : 


AMERICAN CORN IN EUROPE. 


The proposition to make a corn exhibit at Paris is at- 
tracting much more attention in New York than in the 
West. This ought not tobe so. The erection of a corn 
palace at Sioux City is a laudable undertaking, but few 
people learn from-it something they did not already 
know. It is simply an exponent of the pride or thankful- 
ness which the people thereabouts feel over the fact that 
they are in the midst of an area of bountiful production 
of maize. Buta suitable exhibit at a commanding place 
in Europe would have a different object, and might be 
followed by a far more practical result, which would 
alike gladden the hearts of citizens of the United States, 
East and West, -and prove a substantial blessing to the 
toiling millions in the Old World. The people of the 
United Kingdom and adjacent countries have not learned 
to eat what on this side of the Atlantic is ‘‘corn,” the 
word there meaning nearly the same as ‘‘grain’’ does with 
us. ‘They use large quantities of it as feed for live stock 
and have learned something recently of its value as a basis 
for the manufacture of starch’ and spirits. But they 
scarcely appreciate it more as an article of human food 
than they did forty years ago, when some of them were 
too ignorant to use it as ameans of preventing starvation. 
There-is room in Europe for the. consumption of several 
hundred million bushels of American corn per year, 
much of it as food for human beings who do not now get 
enough to eat and never will average.a sufficiency of food 
all the year round till they have learned the value of 
maize. 

Some such idea was formulated a few years ago by a 
Chicago grain speculator. He conceived the plan of send- 
ing missionaries to the Old World to show the folks there 
how to'cook and eat corn. Buta corner in which he was 
then engaged collapsed soon afterward and he lost all in- 
terest in the proposed philanthropic undertaking. There 
is now a better opportunity for success in attempting to 
educate Europeans up to the eating of corn.. The food 
supply of the United Kingdom appears to be unusually 
p or, except from without, one of the statisticians of that 
country being credited with the statement,that English 
wheat is now selling at 10 shillings per quarter below the 
price paid for average qualities from abroad. The wheat 
market there is much higher than a year ago, the people 
not less poor, and.our corn is available at unprecedented- 
This has already caused a 
large increase in the export movement from Atlantic 
ports. It is now nearly three times that of a year ago, 


‘and in the whole of the last six months it is an’ increase 


of about four per cent. over the corresponding time in 
1887.. “ Some’ attention has been called to these facts re- 
cently in the English papers, and undoubtedly many in- 
habitants of the British Isles are now in a receptive mood 
for the instruction which is proposed to offer them from 
across the Straits of Dover. 

Thousands of corn growers and scores of merchants in 
the West are complaining that the supply of corn is so 
abundant as to keep the market down to minimum prices, 
which afford Jittle profit to either farmer or speculator. 
Probably they could make no better investment for their 
own benefit, while directly offering to aid others, than b 
trying to reach the English people with practical eeuinl 
tions of methods of preparing corn for human consump- 
tion. : 


The auditor’s settlement with the shippers of the 
Oconee Elevator Co., Oconee, Neb., for the quarter end- 
ing Feb. 20, shows the receipts to have been’ 40,000 bush- 
els of grain. This being the opening quarter of the ele- 
vator, the receipts have exceeded the expectations of the 
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The total area under wheat in the Indian Empire is 
26,340,759 acres. 


The high duty on wheat has not increased the wheat 
acreage in France, as was expected. 


Chili’s wheat crop is below expectations, and it is not 
probable that the surplus for export will exceed 4,000,000 
bushels, 


During the month of February there was a decrease in 
the stocks of flour and wheat in Liverpool equal to about 
750,000 bushels. 


It is reported that 878 British steamers laden with 
grain, cleared from the port of Odessa last year, against 
749 in 1887, and 567 the preceding year. 


English wheat prices are lower than they were a year 
ago. This does not indicate a very lively fear of famine 
on the part of our cousins across the water. 


Tasmania has placed an import duty of two cents per 
pound upon corn, flour and maizena, and a duty of 20 
cents per hundred pounds upon grain and pulse of every 
description. 


The Berlin Miller-Z:ctung announces that a congress of 

rain merchants and agriculturists will be-shortly held in 
St Petersburg, to take into consideration the present 
condition of the Russian grain trade. 


It is reported that the Russian government has granted 
a large sum of money for the building of a 1,320,000- 
bushel elevator at Odessa, and four others at principal 
points on the Southwestern Railway. : 


It is reported that in the famine districts of China the 
people live on a mixture of grain, chaff, and wheat 
sprouts, and in some places upon the fresh blades of 
wheat of the autumn planting. More than 1,000,000 peo- 
ple are reduced to the last state of destitution. 


Austria-Hungary, Roumania and the Turkish provinces 
have still a large surplus of wheat to be exported during 
the next six months. MRussia’s surplus available for ex- 
port will be increased as the value increases. As soon as 
the price of wheat advances the people will fall hack on 
rye. 

Official reports from India show a decrease of 884,000 
acres in the amount sown in wheat as compared with last 
year, and it is estimated that the crop will be less than 
last year, but greater than the small crop of 1887. In 
1888 the total crop was 6,817,750 tons, and in 1887 it was 
5,932,691 tons. 


The official produce statistics for Great Britain, issued 
as a Parllamentary paper, show that the aggregate 
growth of wheat was 74,393,647 bushels, against 74,322, - 
747 bushels the previous year. The area sown was great- 
er but the yield was less, the average being 28.05 bushels 
per acre, against 32.07 bushels per acre in 1887. 


The United Kingdom has not been importing as much 
corn during the last four years as formerly. Last year 
50,677,000 bushels were imported; in 1887, 62,247,000 
bushels; in 1886, 61,997,000 bushels; in 1885, 65,053,000 
bushels; while for the ten years ending with 1885 the ay- 
erage amount imported annually was 68,852,000 bushels. 


According to statistics just issued, the total crop of 
wheat in Scotland last year was 2,139,282 bushels, anav- 
erage of 31.12 bushels per acre, against 36.27 bushels in 
1887. The estimated ordinary yield per acre is 32.85 
bushels per acre. Barley averaged 33.86 bushels per 
acre, or 0.19 below the ordinary average; oats averaged 
39.53 bushels per acre, an increase of 6.45 bushels per 
acre. 


Last year Russia exported 256,333,000 bushels of grain, 
against 185,000,000 bushels in 1887, and 125,000,000 bush- 
els in 1886. The exports of wheat were 98,838,300 bush- 
els; oats, 46,648,300 bushels; barley, 35,076,600 bushels, 
and rye, 58,471,600 bushels. These were all above the 
average, but the corn exports were over 12,000,000 bush- 
els below the average, the amount exported being 8,510,- 
000 bushels. 


Russia’s grain shipments for last year are the largest on 
record, and this following the good crop of 1887 would 
naturally lead one to expect considerable of that country 
in the future, but an agricultural commission has made a 
very discouraging report. The opinion of the commission 
is based upon the decrease in the average fertility of the 
soil, the destruction of the forests, and the embarrassed 
condition of the farmers, whose crops as well as holdings 
are mortgaged at a higher rate of interest than they can 
afford to pay. 


Mr. F. CO. Sachse of the well-known firm of Sachse & 
Howar1 of London, Eng., died Feb. 20 at his residence in 
South Norwood. Mr. Sachse was sixty-nine years old, 
and had been one of the prominent figures in the Mark 
Lane grain market for the last forty-two years. He has 
been spoken of as one of the fathers of the Mark Lane 
market. He was in the employ of Kingsford & Lay for 
’ twenty years, and finally was admitted to a partnership. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


When that house was dissolved he formed a partnership 
with Mr. Howard, which has continued to his death. 

The wheat crop of Victoria, Australia, is estimated at 
9,529,000 bushels, or an average of 75¢ bushels per acre. 
It is estimated that 51,000 tons of the crop will be availa- 
ble for export, in addition to which there is said to be 
65,000 tons remaining from the previous crop. 


A recent Russian report on the agricultural situation in 
rain exporting countries says that the native rural popu- 
ation of India are in a state of poverty, debt, and com- 
plete ignorance, and soil is poor. The report holds that 
as soon as the consumption of wheat bread becomes more 
common in India that country will have to import instead 
of exporting, as at present. The report also holds that 
the cultivation of wheat is too dear to stand. steady 
European competition. 


The Kensington Farmers’ Warehouse Association has 
been incorporated to do business at Kensington, Minn. 
The capital stock is fixed at $10,000. Following are the 
incorporators: R. Bentson, Martin Petterson, Torge 
Thomson, Habor Stevenson, John P. Huberg, Christian 
Nelson, Peter Aldrin, N. A. Nelson and C. A. Petterson, 
all of Salem, Douglas county; Halvor Hoode of Holmes 
City, Douglas county; August Osterberg, Jonas Back- 
man, J. J. Rota and H. A. Benson of Nora, Pope county; 
Isaak Oberg of Urness, Douglas county. 


Daniel J. Sprague was recently awarded a verdict of 
$649 by the jury in his suit against A. M. Wright & Co., 
the well-known Board of Trade firm of this city. In 
1883 Mr. Sprague was in the hotel business in New York 
City, and among his guests was a Mr. Oliver, agent for 
Wright & Co. Just before Christmas of 1883 Oliver ap- 
proached Mr. Sprague and said he would like to make 
him a Christmas present, that he had a pointer wheat was 
going up and would like to buy 25,C00 bushels for him. 
Upon the consideration that it would not cost him any- 
thing Mr. Sprague allowed his order for 25.000 bushels to 
be placed, and a few days afterward received a dispatch 
stating that bis wheat had dropped. It was closed out at 
a loss of $1,600. After expending considerable in law- 
yer’s fees Mr. Sprague paid the bill with considerable in- 
terest, and some time afterward sued Wright & Co. with 
the above result. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat :ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 

A partner who will devote his time to the business, 
with some means, to rebuild a water power mill in To- 
ledo, on the site of the ‘Armada Mills,” lately burned. 
It is the best site in the city, and the best city in America 
for a flouring mill to grind either winter or hard spring 
wheat. Correspondence solicited. 

F. N. Quatz, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED. 
A situation by a young man of twenty-seven, as grain 


buyer in some large elevator, or will act as superintendent.. 


Am a No. 1 judge of all grain and seeds, and can come 
highly recommended as to character and ability. Speak 
both German and English. None but responsible parties 
need apply. Address 

GRAIN BUYER, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 
A 20,000-bushel elevator and dwelling at Whitten, 
Hardin county, Iowa. For particulars address 
Fonzs & Connor, Whitten, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Our elevator on the B & M. R. R. in this city. It is 
said to be the model elevator of the state; has a capacity 
of 25,000 bushels and crib room for 19,000 bushels. Office 
and scales with fixtures. Engine 15-horse power. Corn 
sheller in elevator with a capacity for shelling 3,500 bush- 
els per day. Builtfour years ago. All for $6,000; half 
cash, mortgage for balance. 

H. 8. Etmore & Son, Beatrice, Neb. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


A, J. SAWYER. 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, | 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 
cf 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION C0., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants - 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


Cc. W: BAIRD: FRANK WEST: 


BAIRD & WEST, 
BROKERS, 


Grain, Flour, Mill Feed and os 

General Merchandise, Fi 

112 Jefferson Avenue, — 
MICHIGAN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 4 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Al 


HOLLISTER, CRANE & C0., 


s 


FLOUR MERCHANTS, — 


AND DIRECT SHIPPERS OF 


FLOUR, CRAIN AND SEED, 


FROM THE WEST, 
Office, 90 Broad Street, 


NEW YORK. 


: 


E. C. RICE, 


RICE, QUINBY & CoO,, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 


113 and 114 Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 
Agents for the following Leading Brands: 


““WASHBURN’S BEST,” “FIFTH AVENUE.” “BON TON.” 4 
“GRADUAL REDUCTION.” “BEACON LIGHT.” “GROSVENOR, 
i 


‘WILLIAM MURRAY, _ 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 5 
Flour, Grain and Frovisions, _ 


4oG Produce Hxchange, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBER OF a 
New York Produce Exchange—AND—Chicago Board of Trade. 


<igQ> REYNOLDS. 
FOSS, STRONC & CO., 


Commission /T\erehants 
The Rookery Building, 
CHICACO 


F, QUINBY, E. BAILEY. 


8. D. FOSS. E. B. STRONG. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


Cuas. A, WEARE, Sieg Joun L. Fyre, Secretary. 
ontTus B, WEARE, Treasurer. 


Established Quarter of 100 Years. 


WEARE COMMISSION C0., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
193 South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Represented by WOOD BROS. at Union Stock Yards. 


Cc. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


SEED WHEAT. 


For Purr Fyre Wurat ror SEED, rn Car Lots, 
APPLY TO 


A. B. TAYLOR & Co., 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


J, N. HOLLOWAY & C0., Limited, 


SSS ASS ea) = 


Grain and Mill Feed 


Room 14, Commercial Exchange, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’! Bank. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS. M. D. F. STEVERS. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Terehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Established 1864, 


_ Grain and Provisions for Future Delivery Bought pais Bold on 


__ J. M. GIRVIN. 


Margins. Liberal Advances on Consignments. We 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M.CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


= FOR SALE OF s 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank. 
W.H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank, 


_ E,W. BAILEY & Co,, 
_ Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions, 
CAsH OR FUTURES, 
72 BOARD OF TRADE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. H. IRWIN, 


~ Grain Commission, 


Room 124 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited ot ‘ot Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 


by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the oe Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable and 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon requ 


CONOVER, CEE & CO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


All Kinds of Grain and Feed. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


REDMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


REDMOND CLEARY, ; - PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS; | DANIEL, P. BYRNE, - - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CHER G. CONANT - SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 ee of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western Iowa by J. W. CuAcz, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. ‘AXTATER at Lincoln, Neb.; 
In Missouri and Kansas by E. L. WAGGoNER, feet City. 


GENERAL SOLICITORS; 
B. Inman —-—— and —. BR. C. Miller. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


P, B. & GC. C. MILES, 
==CRAIN==-+ 


Commission Merchants, 


214 HARRISON ST., 


PEORIA, Tiss. 
=~ Best market on earth ae prado! grain. Correspondence 
nvited. 


Commercial National Bank,....... Peoria, Ill. 
REFERENCES: Merchants’ National B as “ 
And the Trade generally. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission - [Terchanf 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


THE SHERMAN BROS. CO., Limited, 


58 and 59 Board of Trade, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


TRACK BUYERS OF WESTERN GRAIN, 


SHIPPERS TO THE WEST OF 


New York State Buckwheat 


——AND—— 
Buchwheat F10ur. 


Office, No. 3 Moulton St., 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
GEO. W. ECKERT, 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 
ROOM 6, LEH’'S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa. 
Second National Bank, 
L. V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 
AND THE TRADE GENERALLY 


OATS A SPECIA Loy. 


REFERENCES: 


ty. | 37 Water Street, “y= BA © 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. 


J.S. BLackMAnN. G. W. GaRDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1871- 


BRE ry (Reena e heey 


Es PROPRIETOR, 
EXCELSIOR ROLLER FLOUR s® MEAL MILLS. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 
Cormesy onde and Consignments Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Shipments. 


AUGUSTA, = GEORGIA 


WazREN R. BUCKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO.. 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EFERENCES: GRAIN, HAY, 
} SEEDS 


First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
Commercial Nat’l Bank of Peoria, Iil. 
And Mercantile Agencies. 


te-Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. A. DEWEY, 


Successor to SMITH & DEWEY, 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


NORMAN & STONE, 
Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
REFERENCE :—Merchants National Bank, 


Cc. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


Senter SSlLOrm. 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIES: 


GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
* GRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


. § Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
REFERENCES : PHILADELPHIA, ? 
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THE THE CALDWELL PATENT SPIRAL STEEL CONVEYOR, 


Made of Steel, Toe Bolted, Donnie Collared with Extra Strong Couplings. 


Ml El 


tla Data 


CHAIN 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in overy Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—For Mandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 

>. COTTON SEED, COAL, 
Z= STONE, CLAY, 

E = PAPER PULP, 


fi 1 j | 
Ma j | ote KN i 
Mike: 
= Nis by 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made, 


—ADDEESS-— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N.Y, 


ERTEUS VICTOR: gy HAY PRESS 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE Acs 59 PURCHASER TO K 
ONTRISLAGAINST ALL OTHER. Pi 


EEP ONE 
3) DOINGMOST-AND BEST. WORK 


=-TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier. 


Before Placing Orders 


Send for Illustrated 1888 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
| _ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
123 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 
GRORRS & CO., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t, - NEW YORK 
THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 
MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


Howard Iron Works, Bourrato,N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 


(ay Sendfor Descriptive Circular. 


£ 
away if it will not al demands of my circulars. 


JAMES KEMP. Kempton, Ill. 


ant i UA 


UAT == 


a am 


tT | 


DEALER IW 


Mill and Grain Elevator Supplies. 
ET. WW. CALDWELL. = 


, gy W zichouse Fanning Mills. 


HIS BUCKET is of 

one piece of steel. 
No Seam. No Rivets. 
Light, Strong, Durable. 
Discharges well at high 
speed. 


and 133 West Washington Street, 
CHICAS 1s 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING C0. 


CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 


ALSO 
PLAIN 


ROLLED, 
STEEL n> Quae 
Crimped Edge, 
Corrugated ano Beaded 


lron Roofing, Siding & Geiling, ware 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engir Engines.......... pe ..Price, = 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ..........2 cceeveccceee eevee 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........++-- ON 3 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ...c...ceeeeeees < 2 00 
Engineer’s Handy-Book. ........ 20... cccccncccceeeecececees ss 3 50 
Questions and Answers for ENginee?rs ....+ vse. -eeeeeeeee Se 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............+-+ tee 2 00 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........-...- s° 200 
The Young Engineer's Own Book. ........++0ceeee eereeee se 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


E"RENCH IS3URR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside. 
for reference, and when 
you are ready to pur- 
chase a Mill or any Mill 
Machinery, send for our 
descriptive catalogue, 
describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the 
Mills we make, adapted 
to all kinds of work, viz. : 
all grains, bones, chemi- 
cals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, etc. 

Remember our Mills 


FISH: R’S PATENT 


Bees) and Recording Scale Beam. 


The Most Important Invention of the 
Ageto Grain and Coal Dealers, Brewers and Malt- 
sters, or anyone using large Scales and where ABSO- 
LUTE accuracy is desired. 

It gives a printed ticket showing the EXACT weight 
in pounds, and if desired will show the exact number 
of bushels and pounds of ANY KIND of grain. The 


ates They have no 


s eC. PHILLIPS, 
Office, 20 South Bread Street, Philedelphia, Pa. 


sired. Itis very simple in construction with nothing 
about it to get out of erder, and will last as long as 
yourscale. Itcan be attached to any make of scale 
already in use. 

The ticket can be filed away for future reference, 
and is a better protection than the sworn statement of 
your weigh-master. 

This invention is especially adapted for use on seales 
in terminal elevators, breweries, mills, coal docks and 


Cut of No. 6 Milf with Motion Governor. 


i 


(l ail 


Tho Motion Governor is something that has long 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
orse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
orse is fighting flies, jamps or runs, this Governor pre- 
serves a uniform and steady speed. 

It i3 a convenience with steam power, as the speed of 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 

Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. 
his Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
urchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
urning if not equal to the guarantee. 


~L.S.& A.J. BLAKE, - 


and Elevators 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


ea. 
WeRenarantee Either with or without Ear Corn Crusher attached 


THESE MILLS HAVE NO EQUAL. 
Write for discounts, and catalogue giving full de- 
scription. Address, mentioning this paper. 
WALDRON & SPROUT, Muncy, Pa. 


Manufacturers of French Burr Mills, Ear Corn 
Crushers and Hay Tools. 


Send for Catalogue to 
Racine, Wis., 


Successors to The Blake-Beebe Co, 


tickets can be taken singly or as many as may be de- ~~ . 


Four sizes, 12, 16,20 and 30-inch, 


—CAPACITY— coal mines, or in fact for any one receiving or shipping _ = 
e 0 0 B U S lu E IS ete., write to (THLE FLOUR CLEX MEG.CO., = 
faith tites * WALDRON & SPROUTS French Burr Mills 
WE MAKE 
Farm Mills and 
_ Seven Different Sizes 
—FOR 
Warehouses 


ESRI Ny =e 


' 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO 


WMroline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ * CORN + POHELLCKR, 


BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve 


ELEVATOR 


—AND— 


WAREHOUSE | 
SEPARATOR | 


iecenee ne 


New Horizontal 


|SMUTTER 


—AND— 


| SCOURER, 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


—4 =} BARNARD’S beet 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Booting: Ser ey Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ao Soe 
n Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. Bow1inG GREEN, Ouro, Noy. 16, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN—Enclosed find draft for $180.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO ROYER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. MOLINE ILL. 


; J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 

ig W. Washington St.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.|105 St. Clair St., - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
__M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, W. E. GORTON, Agent, 

1328 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA |87 Water St., - - - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. . 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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THE PRINZ PATENT IMPROVED GRADER SEPARATOR 


Special Attention is Called of Elevator and Grain Men. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis , Nov. 28, 1887. 

Messrs. FAUSTIN PRINZ & CO., Milwaukee. 
GENTLEMEN:—Having made a thorough tert of your 
‘Prinz Barley Grader and Separa‘or,” we take pleasure 
in stating to you and to whom it may concern, that we 
consider it wndoubtedly the best machine in the market 
for grading and cleaning barley. It works without 
flaw and needs but little power. As a further testi- 
monial we hereby request you to furnish us without 
delay with another machine, We shall take out our 

old apparatus to make room for it. Yvurs truly, 
ASMUTH MALT & GRAIN CoO., 

Bruno E. Fink, Sec’y. 


WAUKESHA, WIs., Sept. 28, 1888. 
FAUSTIN PRINZ & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gents:—The machine is working tip top; we like 
it better every day, both for barley and wheat. The 
feed is even and the eutire machine handy. We now 
feel it our duty to recommendit. Itis a success far be- 
yond our experience with others. Yours truly, 
T. HAYNES & SON. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 15, 1887. 
Mrssrs FAUSTIN PRINZ & CO., Milwaukee. 


Gents:— We take pleasure in stating that the “Prinz — 
Grader and Separator,” wh'ch you put up in our Malt- 
house about six months ago, has run continuously and 


- given entire satisfaction. We find it working in every — 


particular as represented by.you, and can well recom- 
mend it ror cleaning and separating barley, etc., etc. 
We also mention one of its principal features, viz : 
the prompt removal of all broken kernels, and which, 
in such perfectness, we have not yet noticed on other 
cleaners. 

We are always ready to exhibit the machine to 
parties looking for a good Grader and Separator, and 
we congratulate you on the improvements made by 
you, which give it a superiority over all others that 
we have seen. Your respectfully, 

WM. GERLACH & CO. 


These Machines are superior to any two other cleaning machines in the market in 
regard to capacity as well as durability. Circulars, prices and 
further particulars will be furnished by 


THE PRINZ & RAU MANUFACTURINC CO. 


659 to 663 East Water Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


The Celebrated ALL PARTIES IN NEED OF CLEANERS ALLOWED 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


“A.P.DICKEY” 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS. 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS, 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators 
and flouring mills, or small warehouses for hand use. 


uu ir i HE END SHARE MILLs 
{Motion of shoe from front to back. ] 
Are highly recommended for use with horse power, “BX 
AND WARRANTED TO GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION 
TES When run in this way than any other mills made. 


For Circulars, Prices, etc., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO., RACINE, WIS. 


METCALF, MACDONALD & C0,|\-" ee Be | 
anni ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, TH E SEE LEY E LEVATOR. 


Builders of Grain Elevators, SBELBY, SON & C0, 


KREMONT, NEB., 
Office, 125 & 127 Ontario qe CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
Stands at the head for Convenience and 
GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic eee of the CBE ie Be and Grand Trunk ea wet dg 
W. P- HARVEY & CO.. 


Economy of Operation. | 
Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin= — 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- | 
lers, "Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 
We sell dum mee licensed under the patents 7 


controlled by J. M. Harper, | 
We build Elevators all parts of th 


So ceaale - ORTICAGO, ILL. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds o 4 IRON ORE PAINT 


Iron Roofing and Cement, 


Camanes and pone ated Bia: : 152 To 158 Merwin Sr. , 
ron © or le Iron = 
ames for Roofs and aild- = fs Cleveland, 
Fire-proof Doors, Shut- Aye 4) Send for Circular and Priee 
ters, etc., etc. i List No. 79. 


United States and Canada. 


(as" With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with 
and save costly mistakes. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


WH BAT 2GRADER; 


(D. T. Weed and H, 


The CHAMPI 


DOHA PAP IVQ™MH 
mmZrmra voZwzpPp 


WITH - AND - WITHOUT - DUSTLESS, 
For separating 91) foul seeds from Wheat, Oate, 
Barley, Corn avd Flax with ae horse power to run 
a mill that will clean 3°0 to 400 busbels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each naviny diff. rent 
capacity Write for particulars and prices. 


J, L.OWENS & CO., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
ELEVATOR MEN 


Tf coe want a SPEED REGULATOR or 
GOVERNOR for your Fanning Mill (which 
you need if you run by horse power) addres: the 
uodersigned, and get the best in the market. Ma- 
chines sent to resp »nsible parties on 30 days tria . 

meee $7.50, F. O. B. cars at Lanark, II1. 


Cc. ROWLAND, Patentee, 
LANARK, ILL. 


ONB OF THE 


D. T. Ww EI E D 51 PATENTEES, 


- Le 


=S SSS Ss 


THK ANGLE: SIEVE GRAIN-SEPARATOR 


A, Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


ON of the WORLD. 


ee we 


is astonished to see the work 
does e challenge competition, for 
ere cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and SSS 
make it fit for market, and not runan wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
ZB other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
j can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
tier small seeds that any other sepa- 


rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


AM.EL,—CROIN TRADE 


‘Lanark, Carroll Co., Hl. SHOWING ANGLE STEVE7~ 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


‘BELTING 


8" Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


IS SAVED 


Fuel, 
Ln Labor, 
Repairs, 


BY USING 


SELF- (LEANING ({RATES. 


No poking or slicing the fire 
under your boilers. We 
guarantee satisfaction be- 


A 
cause we send these Grates 
ON- TRIAE. 


Thousands of these Grates are in use. 
Send for Circular, Price and 
References, 


U.S. GRATE-BARCO., 


186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


BowSHER’S FEED GRINDING MILL. 


(Sold With or Without Elevator.) 


FOR GAR CORN AND ALL KINDS SMALL GRAIN. 


HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN. 


Crushes and grinds Kar Corn and Small Grain, mixing the two in we proportion 
desired. A carefully built, strong and reliable machine. (0) 
sizes, 15 to 50 bushels’ capacity. 


THE BEST FEED MILL OUT for all kinds of COUNTRY CUSTOM WORK. 


N. P. BOWSHER, Sole Manutacturer, SQUTH BEND, IND 


MONEY SAVED 
$4.80 PER DAY. 


Office of GLENN BROS., 
IRON-CLAD ROLLER MILLS. 


Hixtuissoro, ILt., December 22, 1888. 


Ul. Si@imadl BAR CO, Chicago: 


GENTLEMEN:—After punching the fire and wasting fuel 
for 22 years, we concluded to look around and see if there 
was anything better than the common grates for our boiler. 

We went to a mill where the U. S. Grates were used. 
We saw, believed, ordered and put them in, ard made a 
thorough test. They have saved us about $4,80 per day, a 


This4is 


guesswork, as we kept account of the fuel used on the 


saving of more than 75 per cent. in our fuel bills. 
not 
old 


slack and nut, while before we had to use lump coal in order 


grates, and also on the U. S. Grates. We now use 


to. keep up steam. 
shall keep the U. S. Grates. 


The 30 days’ trial is now up, and we 


Very truly yours, GLENN BROS. 


tas We have such letters from hundreds of customers. 


U. S. GRATE-BAR CO., CHICAGO, 
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STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the “ SALEM” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 
Its Shape Frias Been So Closely Imitatea 
Z By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced 10 Try the Ape have 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it ta be the moss 
satisfactory. Don't be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word S$ A Tae IW. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’l Agents, Chicago. 
oe es 106, a a woe St. Srrsore Hisnvzan s Sr. 


SEEDS oon iiin 
Tie SCIENTIFIC eRNO MILL, 


—— he 


BEST MILL 


—on— 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 

Dealers i am Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
rass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CO 


BAI Ten 
POR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and. all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR R HORSE POWERS. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 
It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 
\ eee thecal oes WORE g 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SIMPSON & ROBINSON, 


Architects and Builders of All Kinds of—— 


Grain Elevators and Warehouses, 


Our ‘ 
A large number have been built this season, and are universally admitted to be the best in use. 
those who contemplate building, we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices, 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 


Tom 


242, 4th Avenue, South, = = 


ft 
ot 
E: 
‘Circular End” Elevators cannot be excelled for compactness, strength and convenience. 
DS 
; 
3 


We carry in Stock a Full Assortment of 
THE GENUINE DODGE WoOOD SPLIT 


And a large oe of | é 
SUPERIOR RUBBER AND LEATHER * 


BELTING. 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. : 


James Deal. KE. B. Freeman “| 


JAMES DEAL & CO., — 


ARCHITECTS, CON a & BUILDERS» 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORITA, ie ors 


SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS 


BUILDERS OF 


_ CORLISS AND 


Automatic nai, 


20 to 600 H. P. 


Elevator Steam 


Plants and Boilers — 
A SPECIALTY. ; 


LARGEST ENCINE WORKS WEST OF THE MISSIGGIPP e 


/ Elevator Circulars Free. Send for Circular E with Plans and Specifications. 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH, 
FORMERLY WITH J. A. MCLENNAN, CuH’F ENG Cuoco &P. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH & CO., 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Telephone 823. Office: 101 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, II 


Estimates and Outlines of Manufacturing Establishments, Motive Power Plants, Examinations, q 
Reports and Repairs of Storage, and Warehouses, Experts in Heavy Structures and Foundations. - 


